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By Soliman Lawrence 


On the morning of January 1, 1994, the Mexi- 
can government woke to find that an indigenous 
people’s army called the Zapatista National Lib- 
eration Army (EZLN), had taken over several 
states in southern Mexico, in defiance of Neo- 
liberalism and the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA). January 1 marked the day 
that NAFTA would be formally implemented. 
The Zapatistas’ uprising was to say “ya basta,” 
enough, to the devastating effects of Neo-liberal- 
ism on indigenous people, the environment, and 
workers. NAFTA, to the Zapatistas, was a death 
warrant. Now, seven years later, all 34 nations in 
the Western Hemisphere, except Cuba, are en- 
gaged in negotiations to expand NAFTA to the 
entire Western Hemisphere. This trade agreement 
is being called the Free Trade Area of the Ameri- 
cas (FTAA) and is expected to be implemented 
by 2005. Talks for this trade agreement began in 
Miami in December 1994, only one year after 
NAFTA was implemented and the Zapatistas’ 
uprising. But opposition to the FTAA is mount- 
ing and people from all around the Americas are 
preparing to confront the FTAA at their Summit 
of the Americas meeting this April in Quebec 
City. Activists hope to draw enough attention to 
these negotiations to create a state of civil and 
congressional outrage and a collapse of the nego- 
tiations, or at least a halt to fast track. 


Nine negotiating groups baxe been created to 
i produce an outline of each chapterof e= 


ment — for SEIN investment or intellectual 
property rights. These negotiations have been 


- Operating in almost complete secrecy, only re- 
ceiving input from corporate interest groups such. 


as the Americas Business Forum (ABF). 

A Committee of Government Representatives 
on Civil Society was established to represent the 
views of civil society, but this committee is little 
more than a mail in-box and has no mechanism to 
incorporate civil society’s concerns into the ac- 
tual negotiations. Former US Commerce Secre- 
tary Ron Brown made it very clear about who is 
actually writing this agreement when he ad- 
dressed an ABF meeting, reportedly saying that 
they were the leaders of the FTAA process and 
that the government’s role was to take whatever 
policy steps were needed to best suit the busi- 
ness interests in the Hemisphere. 





FTAA: NAFTA on $ 


While these negotiations remain secret, the 
FTAA is expected to look very similar to 
NAFTA. The FTAA is expected to include a 
provision almost identical to NAFTA’s Chapter 
11, which allows corporations to sue govern- 
ments directly, outside of any domestic court 
and before a NAFTA tribunal. These tribunals 
are made up of a three-person panel composed 
of judges picked by the opposing sides. They 


continued on page 4 
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The Zapatistas March 


By Scott Campbell 


History was made in Mexico when Vicente 
Fox, of the National Action Party (PAN), was 
elected president in July of 2000. His election 


overthrew the world’s longest ruling regime, the 


Party of the Institutional Revo- 
lution (PRI), which held power 
in Mexico for over 70 years 
since its inception in the 1920s. 
One of the major planks of 
his campaign was peace in 
Chiapas, which ke claimed he 
conid as about in = minutes. 


has BEER ongoing emon and we 
violence since the Zapatista $ 
Army of National Liberation’s $i 
(EZLN) uprising in 1994 for the 
greater recognition of indig- | $ 
enous rights, among other Wa 
things. The violence has been 
perpetuated on the Zapatista support bases by 
the Mexican army and right-wing paramilitaries, 
armed and trained by the Mexican army. 

On December 2, the day before Fox’s inaugu- 
ration, the Zapatistas broke their seven-month 
public silence by holding a press conference in 
the Aguascaliente of La Realidad. 
Subcomandante Insurgente Marcos, the EZLN 
spokesperson, welcomed the Fox administration 
and told the press that they would be willing to 
return to peace negotiations after the comple- 





Zapatista support rally 


on Mexico City 


tion of three demands they made of the Fox ad- 
ministration, in order to be sure of Fox’s sincer- 
ity. Negotiations have been on hold since 1996 
when after signing the San Andres Accords the 
government, under the control of President 
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Ernesto Zedillo, refused to implement the ac- 
cords into law. The three demands of the 
Zapatistas are the removal of seven military bases 
that are near or in Zapatista support communi- 
ties, the release of 103 Zapatista political pris- 
oners, and the passage of the San Andres Ac- 
cords by the Congress, known as the “Cocopa 
Law.” 

So far, Fox has been sending mixed messages 
to the Zapatistas. His first day in office he or- 
dered the suspension of 53 military checkpoints 
throughout Chiapas. Up to today, he has with- 
drawn four of the seven military bases, released 
30 prisoners, and has introduced the Cocopa Law 
to Congress. Each step has been completed with 
much fanfare and publicity, generated by the Fox 
administration to make Fox appear dedicated to 
peace. He now demands that the Zapatistas re- 
turn to dialogue, without him fulfilling the three 
demands. He stated that-he will not remove any 
more military from Chiapas, and the release of 
prisoners has stopped. However, the Zapatistas 
refuse to speak with Fox until all three demands 
are met. In response to the apparently stalemated 
situation and to gain support for the Cocopa Law, 
on February 24 the Zapatistas began a march to 
Mexico City, where they will engage in a dia- 
logue with the Congress for the passage of the 
law. The march will last until March 11. Twenty- 
three commanders of the Zapatista Army, along 
with Subcomandante Marcos, will pass through 
12 states on their way to Mexico City. They will 
also participate in the Third National Indigenous 
Conference. 

This historic event has captured the attention 
of the world, but also brought about fear for the 
safety of the Zapatista delegation. They will be 
traveling unarmed and hold Vicente Fox respon- 
sible for anything that may happen to them be- 
cause he has denied permission for the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, a neutral or- 
ganization, to accompany the delegation to en- 
sure their safety. They have received several death 

continued on page 9 
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ONWARD is an ‘Anarchist | newspaper end: 


ing to facilitate both a report of Anarchist ac- 
i tions worldwide; 3 5 $! 






allin the process of buildifig. an intelligent, well 
informed. and powerful revolutionary move- 
monn Our goal iS to Show, the relation of the 
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From the Onward Collective, 


The mass actions of the past year and a half 
have come and gone and, with the exception of 
the upcoming demonstrations against the Free 
Trade Area of the Americas, these mass actions 
have lost much of their appeal. We must now 
come to terms with the question: are we going to 
be a movement, or are we going to succumb to 
action-hopping until that gets too boring and we 
decide to just join capitalist America? 

This question must be dealt with in all hon- 
esty, as it is an important one. Who are we? 
What do we want? Do we have what it takes to 
become a movement capable of creating and Sus- 
taining revolutionary change? 

We hope the recent success of the so-called 
‘anti-globalization’ movement can be taken into 
_ individual commt communiti SAE and and app ied there. Me 
hope that the internal acts of oppression that — 
have manifest themselves particularly along race 
and gender lines can be dealt with in a way that 
works toward the utter destruction of all sys- 
tems of oppression. While structural adjustment 
programs happen “over there” (in Latin America, 
Africa and “elsewhere’”’), they also happen right 
here in our very backyard. Similarly, as we work 
to dismantle the systems of state power that 
preserve and maintain hierarchy and domina- 
tion of “those people,” we must also dismantle 
our Own internal hierarchies and dominations 
that exclude or patronize marginalized people 
within our movement: people of color and 
women and queers of all races. 

We must always keep in mind that any new 
society will only be a replica of the movement(s) 
that brought it into existence. To that end, as we 
work to develop our understanding and critique 
of the practices and policies of state capitalism, 
racism, sexism and heterosexism, we must also 
work to redefine ourselves: what we are for, and 
how we go about achieving it. Howard Ehrlich 
(p. 12) and Cindy Milstein (p.15) open the dia- 
logue about making sure the ways we define our- 
selves are accurate representations of what we, 
as amovement, are fighting for. In our attempt to 
adequately and accurately define ourselves, we 
must learn from the rich history of dissent in this 
country. Anti-imperialist political prisoner and 
former Students for a Democratic Society and 
Weather Underground Organization member 
David Gilbert explains some movement history 
in part | of a 2-part series. The first part is a 
history and analysis of SDS (p. 13), and the next 
issue of ONWARD will feature a history and 
analysis of WUO. 

If we are not working for the total liberation of 
all, our work will, at best, tear down oppressive 
structures only to install new, equally oppres- 
sive ones. Angela Beallor and Onward Collective 
member Tom Thomson offer much-needed criti- 





cisms of the statist, capitalist nature of main- 
stream queer organizations (p. 10-11). We can- 
not simply reform ourselves to revolution. Revo- 
lutionary queer politics are nothing new, and must 
be re-injected into the predominantly reformist 
nature of today’s queer struggle in order to defeat 
heterosexism. Wispy explains the need to com- 
bat heterosexism and view queersness as liberat- 
ing our desires. 

What’s important to remember is that the 
struggle is going on right now, from Korea and 
Tanzania (p. 3) to Mexico (p. 1) and beyond. As 
the struggle intensifies, so does state repression 





(p. 5, 6, 7). Activists currently facing severe state 
repression deserve our much needed support; 
please contribute in whatever way you can. We 
must also recognize that the state can, has and 
will use a lack of goals and internal oppression to 
destroy the movement, further necessitating the 
need to not fall victim to them. 

Hope is what sustains us; it gives us vision 
and a reason to.continue our work amidst repres- 
sion and setbacks. Therefore, it is of vital impor- 
tance that we find and maintain hope, and that 
our hope is based on real-life struggles, and not 
simply the romanticization of mass actions. Chris 
Dixon, one of the organizers of the anti-WTO 
demonstrations, explains where he finds hope 
after Seattle (p. 14). 

As mass actions get romanticized, so do the 
‘fuck-shit-up’ actions of the black bloc. While 
these actions indeed serve important purposes, 
they often transgress into little more than macho 
games. The Rock Bloc Collective issue an impor- 
tant call to resist ‘manarchy’ (p.15). Both state 
capitalism and the movement are wrought with 
examples of internal oppression, and race/racism 
still remain at the forefront. Carlos Fernandez 
offers strategies for Anarchists dealing with race. 





Federation Updates 
Page 19 Letters to ONWARD... 


Page 20 Political Prisoner/ Prisoner 
of War Directory 


As always, this issue contains news from 
around the world, theory, opinion, history and 
Strategy relevant to building and sustaining a 
movement. 

It is important that, if we consider ourselves 
to be radicals and revolutionaries, that we take 
ourselves seriously. To that end, ONWARD has 
set goals and deadlines for ourselves and have, 
thus far, met those goals and deadlines with re-. 
sounding success. We hope that the grassroots, 
where our articles and support come from, take 
themselves equally serious in their political work 
in their communities, and in getting articles to us 
on time. Deadlines are deadlines! | 

While on the subject, the deadline for Vol. 2, 

Iss. 1 is June 1%, and it will be out in mid- 

June. The centerfold topic is on. Ar 





- . WDat We pian- on doing. instea doi prison hoe. 


“economics (and race) of ‘crime’; and Anar- 
chist responses to rape. Send in your articles 
and graphics by June 1“ or before... the ear- 

-lier the better! We at the Onward Collective 

feel that, in addition to reporting on news of 
struggles worldwide, it is equally important 
that Anarchists openly and honestly deal with 
issues on the feasibility and practicality of an 
Anarchist society. This does not mean that 
we al] have to agree on everything, but we 
need to discuss these issues if we ever ae 
to put them into practice. 

Lastly, please remember that we survive 
solely from support from the grassroots = in 
other words, people like you! Please consider 
subscribing if you haven’t already, and/or dis- 

tributing the paper. We are also in need of good 
Anarchist/radical artwork and photographs,. so 
send us some! Above all, please be in touch and 
let us know what’s going on in your neck of the 
woods. 


In Solidarity and Struggle, 


Dan Berger, 
Onward Collective 


Send all correspondence to the Onward Collec ica at: 


ONWARD .PO BOX 2671 GAINESVILLE, FL 32602- 2671 USA 


theonwardcollective@hotmail. com 


- Seoul. 








ı Korean Workers Struggle Against Layo 


Daewoo Layoffs Spawn Mass Protests 


The firing of over 1,700 workers by Daewoo 
Motors in a restructuring plan intended to make 
the ailing auto maker an attractive purchase for 
General Motors has led to much protest at the 
Daewoo plant in Bupyong, about 30km west of 


the fundamental shift in Korea’s economy since 
the 1997-98 crash. To soothe the crisis, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund loaned South Korea 
approximately $21 billion US dollars. In exchange, 
the government of former dissident Kim Dae- 
Jung agreed to the IMF’s economic restructuring 
program. The IMF has since heralded its South 
Korean loans as a stunning success. Currently, 
the South Korean economy is growing at ap- 
proximately 9%, but analysts worry that South 
Korea is still not streamlining its economy 
enough, even though unemployment has soared 
to at least 4%, well above pre-crisis levels when 
South Koreans used to be able to rely on lifetime 
employment. KCTU officials predict the nation 
will face several hundred thousand layoffs if the 
government continues to follow IMF prescrip- 
tions; the union pledges to fight those layoffs, 
and the international globalization (“segyehwa’’) 
they represent, through strikes, protests and by 
whatever means necessary. As union leader Kim 
Il-sup said, ““We’ ve nothing more to lose, what 
can we do but protest?” 


The clash is yet another in a series of violent 
episodes between police and Daewoo workers 
since Daewoo collapsed during the 1997-98 Asian 
financial crisis. In Seoul on February 19, 34 
Daewoo Group executives and accountants, in- 
cluding Chang Byong-joo, former president of 
Daewoo Corp., were indicted for being involved 
in a multi-billion dollar slush fund. According to 
the Korean Confederation of Trade Unions 
(KTCU), a militant umbrella group of trade 
unions with about 600,000 members, “Daewoo 
Motor’s mass layoffs, which was the largest- 
ever, was the result of the Kim Dae-Jung 
government’s neo-liberalistic economic restruc- 
turing that demands sacrifice only from work- 


29 


ers. 


The continuing Daewoo struggle represents 


Police run from bus set afire by protesters 


An A TC his m 1S the name given to a principle or 


theory of life and conduct under which society is conceived without government 
— harmony in such a society being obtained, not by submission-to law, or by 
obedience to any authority, but by free agreements concluded between the 
various groups, territorial and professional, freely constituted for the sake of 
production and consumption, as also for the satisfaction of the infinite variety of 
needs and aspirations of a civilized being. In a society developed on these lines, 
the voluntary associations which already now begin to cover all the fields of 
human activity would take a still greater extension so as to substitute themselves 
for the State in all its functions. They would represent an 
interwoven network, composed of an infinite variety 
of groups and federations of all sizes and de- 
grees, local, regional, national and interna- 
tional — temporary or more or less perma- 
nent — for all possible purposes: produc- 
tion, consumption and exchange, commu- 
nications, sanitary arrangements, educa- 
tion, mutual protection, defense of the ter- 
ritory, and so on; and, on the other side, 
for the satisfaction of an ever-increasing 
number of scientific, artistic, literary and 
sociable needs. Moreover, such a soci- 
ety would represent nothing immutable. 
On the contrary — as is seen in organic 
life at large — harmony would (it is con- 
tended) result from an ever-changing ad- 
justment and readjustment of equilibrium be- 
tween the multitudes of forces and influ- 
ences, and this adjustment would be the easier 
to obtain as none of the forces would enjoy a 
special protection from the State.” 
-Peter Kropotkin 















Protesters, Police 
Fight Outside Sit-In 


Defying police threats to forcibly break up 
their sit-in, hundreds of dismissed Daewoo Mo- 
tor workers continued their protest against mass 
layoffs at the automaker’s main plant Tuesday, 
February 20, which led to brief but violent 
scuffles with riot police. 

About 350 laid-off workers and their family 
members clashed with riot police at around 10 
a.m. when other protesters outside the plant at- 
tempted to make their way inside to join the 


indoor sit-in. at the police blocked pant in. 


Pupyone, about 30 km west of POU 
Protesters swung steel pipes, hurled small 


metal barricades and stones at the police clad in 





riot gear, demanding that their colleagues outside - 


be admitted to the plant to join the sit-in. 

Several workers and police were injured in the 
clash, while at least one protester was detained 
by police. 

However, some 10 outside protesters slipped 
through the police line into the plant during the 
chaos of the clash that lasted about one and a half 
hours, before ending around 11:20 am. 

‘About 1,800 riot police were blocking all gates 
into the plant where about 300 dismissed work- 
ers and their families began the sit-in protest Fri- 
day night inside the plant before being joined by 
50 others Saturday who sneaked into the plant. 


The sit-in came after the ailing automaker offi- - 


cially notified 1,751 workers that they were fired 
as part of restructuring. 


Autoworkers face off against Korean police with iron pipes 









As rumors spread that police might break up 
the sit-in, protesters piled up steel containers 
and car parts on major roads inside the plant to 
barricade themselves. 


After obtaining arrest warrants Sunday for 30 


union leaders for orchestrating the illegal stike pereen 


police detained one of them. However, they were 
reluctant to move into the plant to arrest 29 oth- 
ers for fear of violent clashes. 

Lee Moo-young, commissioner-general of 





National Police Agency (NPA), said ‘that i it is ii 


inevitable for police to break up the sit-in-when 


it continues over a long period of time. 


Meanwhile, the Korean Confederation of 
Trade Union (KCTU), a militant umbrella labor 
group, „Said that it would launch. an pall out anti- 


; If ef yie whe ae SOT BINH a Ti 
eovemr struggle when police attempt a force- 


ful errs of Daewoo workers’ 

“Daewoo Motor’s mass layoffs, which was _ 
the largest-ever, was the result of Phe anne 
jung government’s neo-liberalistic economic re- 
structuring that demands sacrifice only from 


sit-in. 


workers,” the KCTU said in a statement. 
“We would like to ask the government what it 


did to avoid the ‘death sentence-like’ layoffs?” 


The militant labor group, with a membership 
of about 600,000 demanded the withdrawal of 
riot police from the Daewoo plant and cancella- 


tion of arrest warrants for union leaders. 


It also urged the government to scrap its plan 
to sell the ailing automaker to foreigners. 
Daewoo Motor, the nation’s third largest 
carmaker, collapsed in the midst of the 1997-98 
Asian economic crisis. It has been surviving un- 
der court receivership since it filed for bankruptcy 
in November under an estimated bank debt of 
$10 billion. 


Tanzania Fears Unrest May Hurt 
Reputation With Global Donors 


The last month has been tense and violent on 
the semi-autonomous Tanzanian island, Zanzi- 
bar, as thousands of Zanzibaris have taken to the 
Streets to question the legitimacy of the nation’s 
October 29, 2000, elections. On February 11, 
ten thousand supporters of the Civic United 
Front, opposition to Tanzania’s ruling Chama 
Cha Mapinduzi party, which holds power on 
the mainland and in the islands of Zanzibar, ral- 
lied on Unguja, Zanzibar’s largest island, to call 
for a new constitution. The rally followed a 
bloody January 27 protest on the island during 
which government troops massacred over sixty 
participants in an “illegal” demonstration. Most 
recently, on February 19, machete-wielding as- 
sailants killed Rashid Omar Ali, local secretary 
of the Chama Cha Mapinduzi party. 

President Benjamin Mkapa, who was attend- 
ing the World Economic Forum in Davos, Swit- 
zerland, supporting a proposal by several Afri- 
can leaders to work in equal partnership with 
international lending institutions in order to eco- 
nomically develop the African continent, at the 
time of the January 27 massacre, has expressed 
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public concern that the actions of his govern- 
ment will arouse the attention of human rights 
Organizations, which in turn may threaten 
Tanzania’s chance of obtaining international loans. 
He is especially concerned with the country’s 
reputation because on February 23, he and sev- 
‘eral other African heads of state will begin a three 
day summit in Dar Es Salaam with Managing 
Director of the International Monetary Fund, 
Horst Kohler, and World Bank President, James 
Wolfensohn. According to the International Mon- 
etary Fund, Tanzania has been a successful ex- 
ample of its ability to increase economic growth 
(up to a rate of 4.7 percent in 1999) while elimi- 
nating poverty through “Poverty Reduction and 
Growth Facility” plans and debt reduction. Crit- 
ics accuse the IMF’s loans and Structural Ad- 
justment Programs of turning the East African 
nation into a country that must reduce public 
expenditures to its 32 million citizens, nearly 
sixty percent of whom live on less than two US 
dollars a day, in order to maintain a business 
environment that continues to attract multi-mil- 
lion dollar loans and international investment. 
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FTAA: The Next Big Fight 


continued from page 1 
operate in almost complete institutional 
secrecy. Their actions cannot be ap- 
pealed except under special circum- 
stances, documents are restricted to the 
nations involved in the dispute, due 
process requirements are absent, citi- 
zen participation is denied, and their 
decisions may not be publicized un- 
less the parties involved choose to 
make them public. 

There have al- 
ready been many 
cases brought to 
suit over non-tariff 
trade barriers that 
corporations claim} 
are “expropriating” | 
future profits and! 
“violate NAFTA’s} 
Chapter 11.” One 
case was brought to 
the NAFTA tribu- Ẹ | 
nal by the US-based f 
Ethyl Corporation. & 
They sued Canada for $250 million af- 
ter Canada banned the gasoline addi- 
tive MMT because the additive posed 
health risks and clogged vehicles’ cata- 
lytic converters. Ethyl claimed the ban 
violated NAFTA because it “expro- 
priated” future profits and damaged 
Ethyl’s reputation. After learning that 
the NAFTA tribunal was likely to rule 
against its position, the Canadian gov- 
ernment revoked the ban, paid Ethyl 
$13 million, and issued a public state- 
ment declaring there was no evidence 
that MMT posed health or environ- 
mental risks. While there are many 
other cases that threaten democratic 
sovereignty, the environment, work- 
ers, and public safety, this case clearly 
shows the inherently undemocratic, 
unjust, and harmful policies that could 
be included in the FTAA. 

It is also expected that the FTAA 


_ will include something similar to a “glo- 
_ bal free logging agreement” (GFLA), 


: 
eT ie 


- similar to the -one proposed, but c 
 feated, at the WTO meetings in Se- 





attle. If this is included it would be a 
push to increase production and sale 
of forest products by eliminating tar- 
iffs and non-tariff trade barriers (NTB) 


to all forest products. With a some- 
thing similar to a GFLA, US laws de- 
signed to protect forests, the environ- 
ment, and small locally owned mills 
could be challenged under the FTAA 
as Non-Tariff Trade Barriers (NTB). 
If challenged and defeated, these laws 
would have to be eliminated. It would 
increase consumption and production 
of forest products, increase unsustain- 
able logging, threaten eco-labeling laws 





_and laws requiring recycled content, 


tie the hands of people reforming cur- 
rent unsustainable practices, and would 
be the silver bullet that would allow 
corporations to decimate the last of 


the world’s endangered native forests. 


The Zapatistas were right when 


they said that NAFTA was a death © 


warrant for indigenous peoples, the en- 


vironment, and workers. In the last five 


years “...conditions not only have not 


. improved, they have deteriorated in 


many areas. As a result, on each of the 
issues examined, the only fair grade for 
NAFTA is a failing one...” according 
to a Public Citizen five-year report 
card on NAFTA. 

Public Citizen’s investigation found 
that NAFTA has transformed the US 
$1.7 billion trade surplus with Mexico 
in 1993 into a projected $14.7 billion 


deficit for 1998. According to the US 
Department of Labor, approximately~ 


214,902 American workers have been 


je- certified unde r OF e Narrow ra Ss 
having been laid off ale to NAFTA. 


NAFTA has created an environment © 
which allows corporations to fight 
union organizing here in America by 
threatening to relocate to Mexico, 








WEF Met With 


Protests in Cancun 


By Ramor Ryan 


Anti- -globalization activists-are everywhere. Everywhere the globalizers have 
gone since the breakdown of the Seattle round in November of 1999, they have’ 
been pursued and harried by a plethora of protesters, and the Feb. 26-27" World 
Economic Forum meeting in Cancun continued with this successful strategy. A 
diversity of people have come to this absurd resort to organise, demonstrate and 
disrupt the proceedings. By their very presence alone, the activists have af- 
fected the meeting, as various mouth-pieces for the WEF dispatch their press 
releases in defence of their-doctrine, and try desperately to disarm the dissenting 
voice by engaging them in vacuous dialogue. | 

In Cancun on Feb. 26, the numbers were low, only a few hundred protesters, 
but it grew steadily as the day progressed. This disappointment is no doubt to 
do with location; Cancun is situated at the far end of the Yucatan peninsula, 
more than a 1500km from Mexico City. The costs of arriving here are huge. As 
for the local community, the indigenous population of the town is small, as the 
workforce is in the most part, in classic neo-liberal fashion, temporary, migra- 
tory and un-unionised. And finally, most Mexican activists are organising the 
mobilisation in support of the Zapatista Caravan that unfortunately coincided 
with this event. Nevertheless, the 500 or so who made the journey are aware 


they represent the millions nationally and globally who aré not present. 


A FESTIVAL OF RESISTANCE $ 

The first march on Monday: the 26" was celebratory and peaceful. The pro- 
testers are grouped around four main organisations: F-26, Civil Disobedience, 
the student CGH and El Barzon with the radictal:Black-bloc and Maoist contin- 
gents making up the numbers. Boisterous and colorful, they march as far as the 
fortified police cordon at the entrance to the Tourist Zone, where they taunt 
security forces, a few cheekily exhibiting their backsides to the sullen lines of 
riot cops before heading back to the centre of commercial Cancun. Avenues 
around the city are lined by loitering police forces and riot police, some with 
their gas masks ready, and a helicopter hovers menacingly overhead. Migration 
officials look for foreigner participation. Agent provocateurs mingle with the 
marchers, and every inch and-every face is monitored and filmed. 

Back at the Palapas, a quiet little grass park that functioned as base camp for 
the activists, the protesters assembled, met and organized around campfires and 


continued on page 9 
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while corporations operating in. 


Mexico’s maquiladora (sweatshop) 
zones won’t even allow unions and 
often fire anyone who complains. The 
lure of weaker labor and environmen- 
tal laws has lured US corporations to 
relocate to Mexico, taking away US 
jobs and exploiting Mexican workers. 

NAFTA leverages Mexican work- 
ers against each other for who will ac- 
cept the least pay and worst working 
conditions. With the 
FTAA, workers in 
Mexico will be lever- 
aged against even more 
desperate workers in 
Haiti, Guatemala, Bra- 


4 34 nations involved in 
the FTAA. 
According to Pub- 
lic Citizen, by 1997, 
an estimated 28,000 
small businesses in 
-Mexico had been de- 
stroyed by competition with foreign 
multinationals and their Mexican part- 
ners. Eight million Mexicans have been 
pushed out of the middle class and into 
poverty. Maquiladoras have increased 


by 37 percent since 1993. Every day,’ 
44 tons of hazardous waste is disposed ` 


of improperly. NAFTA has weakened 


food safety inspections. Strawberries, - 


head lettuce, and carrots from Mexico 
have violation rates of 18.4 percent, 
15.6 percent and 12.3 percent, respec- 
tively, for illegal pesticide residues. 

If NAFTA is any indication as to 
what we are to expect from the FTAA, 
and I would be personally relieved if it 
was no worse than NAFTA, then we 
must begin listening to and learning 
from the actions of the Zapatistas. 
People from all around the Americas 
are preparing to protest in Quebec City 
this April at the FTAA’s Summit of 
the Americas. A major grassroots cam- 


pai gn has begûn with Cals janti to 


‘tial to build the E — 


ization movement — to create an ongo- 
ing “Seattle coalition” of labor, stu- 
dent, environmental, religious, farm, 
and human rights activists.  - 


There are several obstacles in the 


FTAA’s way: 1) Fast Track. The Bush 
administration will be working hard to 
gain fast-track authority from Con- 
gress, allowing him to push the FTAA 
into completion quickly, without 
amendments. Trade officials hope to 
have it completed early, by 2003. But 
Congress has not been included in these. 
negotiations and, with enough pressure 


from citizens, Congress could very 


well deny Bush fast track. 2) Chapter 
11. Canada has declared that they will 
not sign the FTAA as long as it in- 
cludes provisions similar to NAFTA’s 
Chapter 11.3) People. The greatest 
obstacle the FTAA faces is citizen pro- 
test. There is a great opportunity for 
citizen opposition to drive a wedge be- 
tween parties involved in Fast Track 





zil, or any of the other ~ 


REVOLUTIONARY ANTI-CAPITALIST 
OFFENSIVE, SPRING 2001 
20" to 22", the ruling elites of the A 


While the WTO, NAFTA, IMF, and 
World Bank are already planted firmly 
in the global economy, the FTAA is 
still being negotiated and is, therefore, 
much more vulnerable. This can be il- 
lustrated by the defeat of the Multi- 
Lateral Agreement on Investment, 
which collapsed due to citizen and con- 
gressional opposition.:A massive re- 
sistance of environmental, labor, 
healthcare, human rights, farm, and 
consumer groups can and will stop the 
FTAA, but only if the resistance is 
diverse enough and united firmly in its 


-common interests. Our strength lies in 
= the alliances we form between: these 


groups and the alternatives we build 
along the way, not only to fight the 
FTAA more effectively, but in the long 
road ahead as we confront every form 
of oppression that controls our lives. 





Soliman Lawrerice has lived in Talla- 
hassee Florida in an intentional com- 





his a TEE pme as 

a beautiful example of the human-po- 
tential to create a more just and sus- 
tainable society. Most of his work in — 
Tallahassee has been helping to 
strengthen the ability of progressive 
and politically concious people to or- 


-ganize. He helped found and operate 


an all-volunteer community center to 
offer a safe, empowering environment 
for all people (mostly youth) to learn, 
create, have fun, and express them- 
selves. He has worked with local stu- 
dent group, the Center for Participant 
Education, to organize free educational 


classes, speakers, and events. He par- 


ticipated in the Mobilization for Glo- 
bal Justice Roadshow and helped co- 
ordinate direct action in Washington 
DC and Philadelphia this summer. He 
is currently working on organizing the 
Turning Point Roadshow, and can be 
contacted at solilawrence@ yahoo.com 
(For more info on the FTAA, see: 


_ www.a20:org and www.stopftaa.org) 





Chattanooga 3 | 


Te 
Sec ac nai ea 


Sentencing and Lessons 


By Ernesto Aguilar 


-In what may be recalled as one of the most 
exciting international Anarchist-initiated cam- 
paigns in some time, the Chattanooga 3 were 
spared jail time following their recent trial, and 
organizers everywhere can learn lessons from this 
case and what it Means to future political pros- 
ecutions. 


GUILTY VERDICT, 


SUSPENDED SENTENCE 
Following a guilty verdict in January, the Chat- 
tanooga 3 (Lorenzo Komboa Ervin, Damon 
McGee and Mikail Musa Muhammad) were 
handed suspended sentences Feb. 26 for disrupt- 
ing a 1998 Chattanooga City Council meeting. 
Before sentencing, Judge Rebecca J. Stern told 
the three men, “I believe your motivations were 
good. Your method was wrong, but your mes- 
sage was right.” 
Stern gave Komboa, a former Black Panther 
and author of Anarchism and the Black Revolu- 


tion, a 60-day suspended sentence and ordered - 


him to do 10 days of community service. McGee 
and Muhammad each received 30-day suspended 
sentences and five days of community service. 

Lorenzo, Damon and Mikail helped to orga- 
nize a protest over the police killings of two 
black men, Montrail Collins on April 28, and 
Kevin McCullough on May 6, 1998. Collins and 
McCullough were two of the over 40 predomi- 
nantly black people who have been killed by 
Chattanooga police since 1980. No police have 
ever been prosecuted for these killings. 

Komboa was promised that he could address 
the City Council, but when the scheduled time 
came for him to speak, he was kept from speak- 
ing. When he took over a microphone and began 
reading a statement denouncing police brutality, 
“he was seized, beaten and arrested by police. 





Support demo for the Chattanooga in Montreal 


ably alleged “terrorist” Osama bin Laden. De- 
spite jurors stating they had heard the incident, 
the judge refused to grant a mistrial and Komboa, 
McGee or Muhammad could still be secretly in- 
dicted by a grand jury for conspiring with the 
still-unknown man to bring the gun and bullets 
into the courtroom. Under state law, the district 
attorney has until Jan. 10, 2002, to charge them. 

Komboa said that he expected Stern to give 


him the maximum prison sentence for disrup- 
tion, six months, and was surprised that he re- 


ceived a lighter suspended sentence. 

Clearly, the movement working hard on the 
Chattanooga 3 case represents a wonderful vic- 
tory. The very real possibility the Chattanooga 3 
could have served time was on the horizon, and 
all justice-minded people should learn lessons 
from this case and how we won. 


A DIFFERENT STORY 


In the last 18 months, the Anarchist 1 move- 


McGee and Muhammad, who defended Lorenzo ment has seen 


ne the police, were also beaten and arrested. 


=œ The light sentence comes on the heels of.what 


can only be described as a troubling trial, in which 
police allegedly tried new jury-tainting tactics 
we should all be aware of. 

On the second day of the 3-day trial, a black 
man, who was not immediately identified, tried 
_ to get in the courtroom with a gun and amunition. 
It is a felony offense punishable by up to 7 years 
to bring firearms into a courtroom in Tennessee, 
but sheriff’s deputies, who handle security for 
the Criminal Courts, did not arrest the man. Ac- 


cording to Komboa, when the man left the court- - 


room, he angrily screamed that he would be back 
- “with some people from bin Laden,” presum- 





tencing of activists. yer while the Chattncars 


3 victory is a mixed one, with a guilty verdict and 
ultimately a sentence, what lessons can we learn 


from this defense? 


First, it should be noted that the case was 
clear-cut in that organizers were quick to frame a 
message of what the case was about, what the 
stakes were and what sympathizers needed to 
do. Efforts were geared at making this more than 
Black-anarchists-under-attack, but of building a 
broader campaign focusing on issues of police 
brutality, free speech and police racism. This 
helped in breaking from the usual circles and to 
progressive youth and activists of color. This 
helped build the profile of the case. 


eee 


Of course, many Anarchists, longtime com- 
rades of Komboa and those influenced by his 
writings, came out to support the Chattanooga 
3. Even those in the Anarchist movement who 
disagreed with one another reached out for each 

> other and united together to 
see this through. That type 
| of unity is often rare, and 
Seam it’s important to see this 
sae happen. 
Struggle around the Chat- 
4 tanooga 3 case was highly 
_@ organized, and drew inter- 
“| est from many sectors in 
part for Komboa’s visibil- 
ity and in part through or- 
ganizers’ efforts to bring a 
variety of approaches to 
this campaign. International. 
Days of Action for the 
=] Chattanooga 3 came around 
gee January, and protests in 
Scotland, Canada, the 
United States and elsewhere 
helped raise the bar. In addition, letter writing 


and fax campaigns appealing on free-speech and - 


right-to-assembly grounds made an impact. Court 
assemblies and raucous protests in Chattanooga 
put immediate pressure on the proceedings. 


The Chattanooga 3 freedom campaign made | 


heavy use of the Internet for communications 
and campaigns. The Houston chapter of Anar- 
chist Black Cross Federation organized a “Mil- 


lion Mail March” for the Chattanooga 3, flood- 


ing city leaders with email, while San Francisco 
Indymedia kept people apprised of the case via 
its website and the email-based Emergency Re- 
sponse Network kept news flowing to street ac- 
tivists. This kind of instant communication 
helped to keep supporters up on happenings. 
WIDE IMPLICATIONS 

Police actions during the trial, which could later 

prove to be actions intended to prejudice the 


_ jury, SES a further abuse of power and a 
othe > mindful of, -~ 





2 evolutionaries should be n 
“and Eai to answer such implications in a 
clear and principled manner. 

- The case of the Chattanooga 3 was a signifi- 


R 


-cant one, however, in turning the tide Anarchists 


and revolutionary people of color have faced for 
some time. Many more cases have yet to be heard, 
but it’s important for us to stay mobilized and 
ready to speak out. 

(see page 7 for more on the case) 





Please feel free to Contact Emesto at PO Box 
667233, Houston, TX 77266-7233 or 
may 19 @pdq.net. 


























By Matt Whyte 
Matt Whyte and 


activists from Santa 
Cruz arrested on 
January 23" are 
currently facing 
serious federal 
charges for the al- 
leged possession of 


tail type incendiary).. 


and water jugs is absurd. 


map of Santa Cruz. 


Santa Cruz 2 Defense Fund 
PO Box 917 
Santa Cruz, CA 95006 


sc2fund @hotmail.com 


CA Activists 
Targeted by Feds 


Two Face Federal Charges 


If Matt and Petey did not have a history of 
protesting, it seems highly improbable they 
would still be facing charges. In addition to 
citing their alleged possession of a can of gas, 
water jugs, and birthday candles, the police 
report actually includes photos of the other 
“evidence” found in the young men’s car. 
Amongst the more interesting items seized and 
‘photographed are a wrapper from a Tropical } 
Source chocolate bar, a flyer to an upcoming 
forum on the prison industrial complex, and a 





















materials that could be ade into ‘destmnctive 
devices.” In fact, the materials the arresting 
officers concede the charges are based on are 
nothing more than a can of gas, some gallon 
jugs, and, horror of all horrors, birthday candles! 

If this case weren’t so disturbing it would 
be laughable. Local media reports suggest that 
the reason the case was transferred to federal 
court was because it’s only at the federal level 
that possession of these materials might be 
considered a crime (because they could poten- 
tially be made into some sort of molotov cock- 






In fact, the charges filed against Matt and 
Petey are designed to require that firearms and 
destructive devices be registered. The idea that 
this should be extended to make it-a major 
felony to possess gasoline, birthday candles 










In order to fight these outlandish charges 
and provide adequate support for these two 
young men, money for their lawyers is ur- 
gently needed. Checks can be made out to Santa 
Cruz 2 Defense Fund and sent to: 








` For updates on the case contact the sup- 
port team at the above address or via email at: 


The FBI's Campaign Against Activism in Indiana 




































THE CASE OF FRANK AMBROSE 


By Bloomington Defense Committee 
WHO IS FRANK AMBROSE? 


Frank Ambrose is a community activist from Bloomington, IN 
involved with several groups, such as Earth First!, Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, Speak Out for Animals, and the American Lands 
Alliance. He is employed by the latter forest protection organiza- 
tion, and has been one of the foremost forest activists in the Mid- 
west. His commitment to people’s struggles and the environment 
they depend upon has made him a prime target in the government’s 
attempts to silence the activist community. 

He was arrested on Jan. 25, 2001 and is being charged with a 
tree-spiking in a local State Forest that was claimed by the Earth 
Liberation Front. Tree-spiking is a Class “D” felony which carries 
a sentence of up to three years in prison and up to a $10,000 fine. 
This is the first arrest in the US in relation to ELF actions that 
have caused over $37 million in damages to businesses profiting 
from the destruction of the environment. 

The harassment of Frank and his family began last February 
when FBI and ATF agents began visiting him and others to ques- 
tion them about a recent ELF action in Bloomington. 

In July, the FBI and State Conservation Officers raided Frank 
and Marie Mason’s (his wife) house looking for implements of 
tree-spiking, and came away with literature, address books, photo 
albums and miscellaneous household items like spray paint and a 
pocketknife. The authorities said they would find someone to 
“rat” on Frank, and come back with an arrest warrant. 





Now, the FBI and State Conservation Officers are using circum- 
stantial evidence to frame Frank for the tree-spiking incident. They 
are making Frank and others who take confrontational, but legal, 
approaches to-stop exploitation defend themselves in court for 
their views. Frank has done nothing more than be vocal and willing 
to put his body on the line to stop the logging program (he was a 
part of a takeover of a State Forest office during a timber bid). 

It is believed that the authorities are entering into the legal arena 
with a “low-pitch” to make it more likely to get a conviction. With 
a conviction, they would have a name to place with the elusive 
ELF, and then they might move to add federal anti-terrorism charges, 
or try to pin other ELF actions in the Bloomington area on him. 

We must fight this battle in every way possible. Frank needs a 
good criminal defense attorney to beat the charges. The activist 
community needs to stand united and show the authorities that 
we will not be scared into silence. We need to increase the number 
of effective campaigns that have made the capitalist interests take 
notice in the first place. We must show those who view life as a 
commodity to exploit that we are not going away no matter what 
they do to us; we are in this battle to win. 

Frank’s arrest is part of the FBI’s modern day witch-hunt to 
destroy the growing movement against globalization and earth’s 
destruction. They see the movement that has been growing expo- 
nentially since the WTO protests in Seattle as a significant threat 
to the existing power structure. This arrest is larger than just a 
disruption of the Bloomington community: the FBI is also work- 
ing with other law enforcement agencies across the country to use 


trumped up charges and threats of significant jail time against 


activists to make people afraid to join the movement. 
They want the movement to stop. The FBI is acting as the 


armed mercenary of the corporate world order, protecting their 


“right” to destroy all that is living. We all must resist their efforts 
and push forward. 
WHAT CAN I DO? 

1. We need to continue with the work that we have been doing. We 
must take direct action to confront and prevent the corporations 
from continuing down their current path of destruction. 

2. Political trials and criminal defense takes considerable money. 
Please donate what you can to help pay for the legal fees of the 
trial. The costs of Frank’s trial are estimated to be several thou- 
sands of dollars. All money raised will be used in Frank’s defense, 
not to keep the lawyers working. It is important that he can mount 
a good defense to beat the charges and avoid further federal charges. 
Please send donations to: 

Bloomington Defense Committee 

PO Box 3503 

Bloomington, IN 47402 

3. Call the court at 812-349-2534 and tell them to drop the charges. 
Be polite and think of what you say: these messages will be noted 
in the trial. 

4. Write a letter to the editor of your local paper explaining how 


the government is attempting to stifle protest and break apart 


communities that care about the earth. Please remember that these 
letters may show up in the trial, so think about what you say. 

5. Sign up for the email/phone alert list. Write to 
defensecommittee @ yahoo.com, or call 812-333-0173. 
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Brutal police dis- 
persal of antifascist 
protest in Prague 


Prague — 100 riot troopers and 20 plain cloth 
policemen brutally dispersed an antifascist 
demonstration in Prague on Feb. 4, injuring at 
least two and arresting more than 15 people, 
using truncheons and dogs. This action was 
targeting the fascist “Patriotic Republican 
Party,” a subject of stealth takeover by mili- 
tant fascist groups “National Alliance”? and 
“National resistance.” 
Some 80 Anarchists/anti-fascists, gathered 
on Kubanska square in Prague to protest 
against this event, marking dangerous process 
of unifying and strengthening of the Czech 
fascist movement. The rally was organised 
by Czech AFA (Anti-fascist Action) and also 
FSA-IWA members actively participated with 
slogan banners like “It begins with patrio- 
tism, it ends with holocaust,” “No right to 
exist for fascist organisations.” 
Police units attacked immediately as the 
rally came closer to the conference building. 


| Police action wes so swift and aggressive that 


no orders to “peacefully disperse” were given. 
Antifascists fought back until more police re- 
inforcements arrived, Causing tactical retreat. 
Police then chased antifascists in the whole 
city quarter Vrsovice and the commanding of- 
ficer gave the order to “arrest as many as pos- 
sible.” At least one activist had his head in- 
jured and is currently in the hospital, two 
others were badly beaten during arrest. Ma- 


| jority of activists arrested were women. 


Earth Liberation 
Front Burns 
Research Cotton Gin 


Visalia, CA — 


e Pare R ONAE 


n February 20, 2001, the 





ton gin at the facilities of Delta & Pine Land 
Co in Visalia. The anti-GE direct actionists 
stated in their communique that the D&PL 
continues to pursue its “Terminator technol- 
ogy” despite global opposition to the genetic 
engineering of plants to produce sterile seeds. 
The communique continues: “Engineering a 
suicide sequence into the plant world is the 
most dangerous new technology since nuclear 
power and needs to be stopped. We chose 
this warehouse because it contained massive 
quantities of transgenic cottonseed in stor- 
age. But now, this seed will no longer exist to 
contaminate the environment, enrich a sick 
corporation, or contribute to its warped re- 
search programs.” This action by the ELF 
comes after a quiet winter of no direct actions 
against genetic engineering. Since November 
1998, there have been over 40 anti-genetic 
direct actions in North America. The direct 
actionists maintain that biotechnology is com- 
pletely unnecessary and is being developed 
at the expense of human and ecological health 
solely to increase the profits of large multina- 
tional corporations. It is expected that with 
the upcoming growing season, direct actions 
against facilities producing and testing geneti- 
cally engineered organisms will resume. 


New Developments 

@ e y 

in Mumia’s Case: A 

o 2 8 
Critical Time 
_ Political- prisoner Mumia Abu Jamal fired 
his lawyers in the first week of March. This 
year marks the 19th year of his imprison- 
ment, as well as a pivotal time in his appeal 
process. 
In order to best strategize and plan for 


how to help support Mumia in this crucial 
time period, International Concerned Friends 


and Family of Mumia Abu Jamal have called 


for an organizer’s conference March 30-31" 
in Washington DC. 

For more information, see www.mumia.org 
or Www.indymedia.org 
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By Alanna Stitches 


“It’s strange how women’s issues always center around the body. 
Health, sex, reproduction, sexual identity. Men have bodies, too. Why 
do they always get to ignore theirs? 

Just try to ignore your female body — you’ll be reminded of it by 
the comments of passing strangers on the street, or even colleagues in 
the workplace. If you take advantage of their interest and use your 
body to make a living, you violate legal and social sanctity. 

If sex is the only thing we’re valued for, what kind of freaks are we 
when sickness strikes our sex organs? Just cram your body into the 
right mold, and the fashion industry promises dubious happily ever 
afters: i 

‘Our natural states, from menstruation to menopause, have been 
treated as embarrassing disorders, labeled “female complaints.” No 
wonder little girls are ambivalent about joining this club. 

In the intricate dance between body and mind, our bodies evoke 
sexism, and sexism threatens our health. Studies on heart disease 
showed that doctors treated women’s complaints with less urgency 
than men’s. Laws about women’s bodies are in the front line of social 

- control from Afghanistan to Washington DC. Rape is the warrior’s 
universal expression of dominance over his enemy, and rape is always 
invoked as a justification for war. 

This lively mud we walk around in, miraculously infused with life, 
superimposed, but not inseparable 
from our selves, let’s make peace 
with it. Whether we operate these — 
bodies at a profit or a loss, for re- $ 
production or for pleasure, or to 
transcend them, we’ll need themin § 
good health.” 

-From the Editors, World War 
Three Illustrated #26, Female 
Complaints- Gutsy Comics about | 
Women’s Health and Occupational 
Hazards 





I’ve always felt I should know 
more about my body. I must have 
read my mother’s copy of Our Bod- 
tes, Ourselves cover to cover a dozen 
times before I was even fifteen years 
old. Every unfamiliar word I came 
across I looked up. I asked questions, 
but a lot of them no one seemed to 
be able to or want to answer. “Why : 
do we use things we are told can 
clearly harm us? Why do we not 
seem to have other options? Why - 


Chee 


nothing of healing?” People - doc- 
tors, nurses and parents alike - do ziù en ee 
not discuss these issues, I learned quickly. Every month through middle 
and high school I spent a day curled up in the nurse’s office with painful 
menstrual cramps. Someone would give me ibuprofen and avoid talk about 
it; “it’s just something we have to deal with, the woman’s curse,” I was told 
by one nurse in the sixth grade. And I grew sick and tired of feeling sick and 
lost. 

I decided I needed to do something in some form, learn and attempt 
change through educating myself since no one else seemed willing. “What’s 
this girl want to know this stuff for anyway? Health care knowledge is for 
health care professionals.” It all seemed a little fishy. It all seemed too 
mysterious, like being told to get a pelvic exam when I just want to know 
what symptoms of something are. Apparently, asking questions means 
I’m probably sick, not just wanting information. Why do they want me to 
take these little tiny, neatly packaged (mysteriously packaged similarly to 
makeup compacts, so to better conceal them) pills? They won’t tell me a 
whole lot about it in the first place except “honey, believe me, they’II make 
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your life easier”? Not “these are the risks” along side being informed of 
benefits. Words like “regulate” replace the truthful “these will completely 
change your natural cycle.” And then a simple “well, pills ARE an artificial 
hormone” as explanation to why our bodies grow unhealthy or unbalanced. 
I learned that, for the most part, health care professionals have and keep 
power over women’s bodies and lives by withholding information. Coinci- 
dentally, most medical doctors and those who teach most forms of western 
medical practices are men, thus keeping men in general in a position of 


power over women. Most of the people who work with or for these men 


must in some form submit to them as the uppermost authorities on all 
healthcare issues. Most of the people who work with or for these men 
received their own training from the same patriarchal medical system asthe 
male doctors themselves, have little information about true health or pre- 
ventative care, and virtually no voice, therefore leaving little space to make 
change within the current medical system. ! 
When we are given information about our bodies or health, we are simply 
told right and wrong, normal and abnormal. Even the most rebellious among 
us are subservient to our doctors because we do not hold the keys to their 
sciences. We do not hold the monetary backing we are led to believe is 
necessary to learn their “professional skills.” We are ultimately taŭght not 
to question the “professional’s” health-related authority — even if we strive 
to live without certain authority — carrying roles in our lives. This is a 
= continuous cycle throughout our 

Ss life-spans. 

All aspects of women’s health 
and rights are inherently tied to- 
gether, from education to history, 
menstruation to menopause, gen- 
eral reproduction and birth con- 
trol issues, to pregnancy, abor- 
_ tion, and birth. The more infor- 
mation and education about 
$ women’s bodies and reproductive 
‘ cycles withheld from women, the 
less say they have in the medical 
practices they are to undergo, and 
the less say they have intheir own 
! health and lives. The medical sys- 
' tem today is the keeper and 

guardian of reproductive technol- 
| ogy. When we demand the reins 
` of control over our bodies be let 
free, we are making that demand 
above all else to the medical sys- 
tem. This is held strongly in the 
IB! debate over abortion rights. — 


`R = A Women’s health centers pro- 


È = ! viding abortion services are bom- 


a a 


i) 


$ 


do not agree with or approve of abortion. These centers are picketed, threat- 
ened, and blockaded by anti-abortionists. Those who believe in women’s 
inherent right to have the freedom to choose abortion counter-protest. With 
a closer look, the anti-abortionists in positions of power need to be counter- 
protested constantly, those who align with those in governmental power, 
and particularly those who are of distinct, licensed medical background. 
The anti-abortionists outside those clinics may make access more difficult, 
but the necessary services are still available and will not be budged by the 
presence of protest itself. These medical experts who take women’s health 
and reproductive rights out of the hands of women, claiming those rights for 
themselves, taking power from and over women, and making claim to their 
right as medical professionals to state whether, when or how women should 
have children — these are the ones to be protested. They are the higher 
authority, those who carry the power over what decisions can or cannot be 
made about women’s bodies. What if those who authorized medical licens- 
ing refused to continue licensure of those practicing abortion, if the struc- 
continued on page 


















Farmworkers, 


By Dan Berger 

Members of the Coalition of Immokalee Work- 
ers, a bottom-up grassroots farmworkers’ union, 
and students from across the state of Florida are 
forming powerful coalitions in a fight against Taco 
Bell, one of the largest corporations to use toma- 
toes picked from Immokalee. . 

“This is truly an historic moment in the move- 
ment for farmworker rights in Florida,” said Lucas 
Benitez of CIW. “We are joining forces with stu- 
dents from across Florida, students who have 
made their voices heard as consumers through- 
out the world. Students who have exercised the 
force of their moral outrage at sweatshop condi- 
tions in the apparel industry on companies as 
powerful as Nike, and have won significant re- 
forms in the process. Students, who are Taco 
Bell’s target market, and who will not stand by 
while we as farmworkers continue to toil in 
sweatshops right here in Florida’s fields.” 

Starting the first weekend of February, mem- 
bers of CIW began the “Taco Bell Truth Tour” 
which consisted of visiting Taco Bells in five 
different cities on five consecutive weekends. 
Fach stop on the tour featured teach-ins on the 
situation in Immokalee followed by mass marches 
and protests outside Taco Bell. Protests had any- 
where from 100 to 250 people, and received na- 
tional news attention, including ABC news. 

Despite Immokalee being the largest farming 
community in the state of Florida’s $600 million 
tomato industry, workers have been making about 
40 cents per 32-pound bucket of tomatoes since 
1978. The protests and boycott are CIW’s at- 
tempt at being a part of the process to set wages 
and improve working conditions. If Taco Bell 
were to raise the price of a chalupa 4% of a cent — 
and give that money to the workers — they would 
more than double the workers’ salary. Taco Bel: 





photo from www. ciw-online. org 





Students Take On 


has yet to respond. 

“Taco Bell’s tremendous global profits are 
based on cheap ingredients for the food they sell, 
including cheap tomatoes picked by farmworkers 
in Florida making sub-poverty wages,” Benitez 
said. “We as farmworkers are tired of subsidizing 
Taco Bell’s profits by accepting starvation wages 
for our labor. We are organizing today to take 
back what is rightfully ours — a fair wage for the 
hard and dangerous work we do.” 

Taco Bell, Kentucky Fried Chicken and Pizza 
Hut comprise Tricon Global Restaurants, Inc., 
the world’s largest restaurant system. Tricon 
made nearly $22 billion in 1999, with Taco Bell 
contributing $5.2 billion of that. Farmworkers in 
Immokalee — almost completely Latino, Black 
and indigenous —make less than $7,500 a year.. 

“When you look at the difference in power 
between us as farmworkers and Taco Bell as a 


billion dollar corporation, you may think we are - 


crazy for taking them on,” said Romeo Ramirez, 


also of the Coalition. “They have all the money - 


and political power, and we have only one 
weapon. But that weapon — the truth — is the 
most powerful thing on earth, so we are certain 
that we will prevail.” 

CIW is asking supporters to, in addition to 
boycotting Taco Bell, contact the Taco Bell cor- 
poration and share your outrage over the 
farmworkers’ conditions. 

Emil J. Brolick, President and Chief Concept 
Officer, Taco Bell Corp. 
17901 Von Karman 
Irvine, California 92614 
tel. (949) 863-4500 

Also, if possible, organize a solidarity action 
against Taco Bell in your area. 

Beyond the Taco Bell campaign, CIW is fight- 
ing for, among other things: a fair wage, more 


Over 250 people protested against Taco Bell in St. Peterebura on Feb. 18, 2001 





respect from 
bosses and the 
industries, better 
and cheaper 
housing, stron- 
ger laws and 
stronger en- §™ 
forcement® 
against those | 
who would vio- z - 
late workers’ rights, the right to organize on our 
jobs without fear of retaliation, and an end tothe 
abuse of undocumented workers. Among CIW’s 
many accomplishments include: the establish- 


ment of: a highly successful consumer coopera- ~ 
- tive, providing staple foods at-nearly wholesale 


prices and breaking the hold of the traditionally 
overpriced local market; a growing, active, multi- 
ethnic membership base; weekly radio programs 
reaching thousands of workers in both Spanish 


and Haitian Creole; an innovative program of 


education and leadership development including 
participatory video, street art, popular theater, 
and community festivals; work-stoppages, 
marches and protests against violence in the fields 
by crew leaders; historic marches; hunger strikes 
and much more! 

As a bottom-up union, CIW strives to build 
their strength “as a community on a basis of 
reflection and analysis, constant attention to coa- 
lition building across age-old ethnic divisions, and 
an ongoing investment in leadership development 
to help workers from the base continually de- 
velop their skills in community education and 
organization.” 

Contact CIW at: PO Box 603, Immokalee 
FL 34143, (941) 657-1776 or (941) 657 8311, 
CoalmmWkr @aol.com, www.ciw-online.org 
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IS THE CHATTANOOGA 3 CASE OVER? 


By Lorenzo Komboa Ervin for the Chattanooga 3 


The trial and sentencing phase of the Chattanooga 3 case is over, and 


actually brought the gun into the court himself. 
We intend to appeal the case, but we need new counsel because the court- 
appointed trial attorneys do not want us to appeal the convictions and further 
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there was a partial victory when we were not sentenced to jail time, or so 
it would seem. But don’t believe that they have done us any favors. 
Things are not as simple as they seem: we could still go to jail. First, 
although there was no jail time rendered, as a result of the worldwide 
protest campaign, the state did order a fine and court costs for each 
defendant (around $500-1000). We refuse to pay this, (in fact cannot), 
and have already been told in letters from the Criminal Court Clerk to 
each of us, that our cases have been re-submitted to the District Attor- 
ney and we will soon be hauled into court to face re-sentencing. I do not 
think they will be successful; I merely mention that they might try to 
“take back” the sentences to pressure us to drop the appeals. 

For Damon McGee, he will still face the question of what effect the 
sentencing will have on his future ability to go to law school and practice 
law. He has always wanted to be an activist “people’s lawyer” in the 
Black community, the kind that existed in the1960’s in support of the 
civil rights and Black power movements. Although he has no criminal 
record, he is still being criminalized for protests against police brutality 
in Chattanooga. In his recent court appearance, he defiantly demanded 
the right to put into the court record that the reason for the protests and 
his arrest was because of the police murders of numerous persons in 
Chattanooga, and began to read the names of about 40 persons who have 
died in custody. He was prevented by the judge, but his written docu- 
mentary testimony was placed in the record. The same happened to me 
when I complained about the denial of our right to speak before sentenc- 
ing, and thus all of this was introduced, and each spoke of why we 
deserved no sentence at all. Mikail was especially effective at presenting 
his case before the judge, and we followed his lead. 

_ We still do not know if the Hamilton County District Attorney’s 
office will bring conspiracy charges against us for “conspiring” with an 
undercover operative to bring a gun and ammunition into court during the 
trial. The government has an entire year to indict us on these charges, 
which is a much more serious felony. We do not know at which stage this 
is developing: whether a local police investigation or before a grand jury, 

but it hangs over our heads like the Sword of Damocles to lop off our 
_ heads. We need for you to send letters of protest to the District Attor- 
ney demanding that he drop his frame-up plans and arrest the one who 


challenge the constitutionality of the statutes. We are working on that now, 
but it costs money, so we must conduct a fundraising drive. 

Where we're at now: (1).NEW TRIAL: The attorneys are supposed to be 
filing a motion for new trial within the next few days to get Judge Stern to 
rescind her previous ruling and the jury verdict. Then there should be a hearing 
on the matter, usually they are not granted, but sometimes who knows? Let 
her hear from you. Please send letters to Judge Rebecca Stern, via her Criminal 
Court Clerk, Gwen Tidwell, at: CriminalClerk @exch.hamiltontn.govy, urging 
her to grant a new trial and protesting the January criminal trial.(2) E-MAIL 
PROTESTS: Please continue to write letters to Bill Cox (and his DA’s who 
prosecuted the case),expressing your outrage over the frame-up trial where 
our rights were systematically violated], and that he drop all further criminal 
charges.Bill_cox@hcdatn.org, and also to: Dean_Ferraro@hcdatn.org, and 
Mary_moore@hcdatn.org (3) MONEY: We need funds to continue to fight 
this case, for printing of brochures, to hire an appeals specialist attorney to 
argue before the Criminal Court of Appeals and Supreme Court, to continue 
to post bond, and pay these fines [if there is no other way!], So please send 


whatever money you can to: Account #7515108434, Old Kent HES 4705: 


W. Main street, Kalamazoo, MI 49006. 


This is not about the period of time we face, or our actual sentence, it is” 
about the danger of a government statute that can punish activists with six. 
months in prison and $500 fine for each instance of protest they don’t like by- 
merely labeling it a “disruption.” Even the Ku Klux Klan can have us arrested 
for a counter-demonstration. We said, and it has come to pass, that if they 


could do it to us and get away with it, then other states would use it as a tool 


to put down political protests, and lo and behold, throughout the year 2000, 


several hundred activists have been charged with such offenses as a result of 
protests at the Democratic and Republican national political conventions, and 
other protests all over the US. The arrests for illegal assembly are supposedly 
in violation of the national constitution, but like all governments do, they are 
used to silence political critics. These are thought control crimes. 

We need your help. Over the course of the last 30 months, many thousands 
have heard of our case, and sent letters on our behalf, now we need you to 
keep it up, and let others know about the case. For updated information, 
please contact: http://sf.indymedia.org/Ike.php3 Love and struggle. 
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Students Fast for 
End to US Support of 
Burma's Regime 


Students at 56 universities across the United 
States fasted for 24 hours on March 6" in 
protest against US corporate and university 
support for Burma’s military regime. 

-.“We.demand our universities stop doing 
business with companies operating in Burma,” 
said Katie Ryan of- the Free Burma Coalition 
chapter at North Carolina State University, 
“Desmond Tutu and others have called Burma 


} the next South Africa and it is time our univer- 
sities divest and refuse to purchase from US 


companies operating in or with Burma.” 
The fast comes after a New York Times ar- 
ticle on March_1* exposed the links between 


| garment/apparel exports to the US and Burma’s f, 


ruling military regime. A few senators have 


promised to introduce legislation calling to ban 


imports from Burma. 

Students, however, aren’t waiting for legis- 
lation. “Through its investments in UNOCAL 
oil company, the State of Virginia and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia are still supporting slavery,” 
says University of Virginia student Andrew 
Price. “This investment offends every value 
we are taught in our schools and universities.” 

In a tactic used successfully during the 
struggle to end South Africa’s apartheid re- 
gime, students at several schools have already 
successfully pressured their universities to 
divest and refuse to purchase from companies 
operating in Burma. 

Clothing companies JanSport, Kenneth 
Cole, and the Dress Barn all promised to cease 
sourcing from Burma late last year after stu- 
dent protest. 

(For more information, see 


| www.freeburmacoalition.org) 


Massive Protests 
Against G8 Meetings 
in Italy 


din Trieste, 
Italy on March 3", shadowed by squads i 
helmeted riot police, as a Group of Eight (G8) 
ministerial meeting unfolded. 

The Italian authorities brought in around 
3,000 police to barricade the streets surround- 
ing a historic palace in the port where the 
environment ministers were meeting. Police 
dogs, teargas grenade launchers and dozens of } 
buses and Land-Rovers, filled with backup 
police in full anti-riot gear, were held in re- 
serve. 

The march was noisy and good humoured, 
and there were no reports of violence. There 
was a brief moment of tension near the venue 
when a handful of protestors launched fire- 
work rockets into the sky and tossed a few 
coloured smokebombs over police to make 
their views known. 

“There are the criminals, there are the 
people responsible,” shouted an activist 
through a massive loudspeaker system, placed 
on the back of a truck. 

The three-day G8 meeting ended Sunday, 
March 4". The group comprises Britain, 
Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Rus- 
sia and the United States. 


Hunger Strike in 
Spanish Prison 
Against Torture 

Spain — In Puerto I prison, 14 prisoners have 


been on hunger strike since Feb. 19 to protest 
the beatings and torture in Spanish prisons. 





On Feb. 12, prisoner Francisco. Maduro 
Delgado was beaten by 13 jailers armed with 
‘sticks. He lost consciousness but did not re- 


ceive medical attention. On Feb. 16, two more 
prisoners were beaten in that prison. In re- 


sponse to this routine practice of torture, a 


group of prisoners began a hunger strike in 
solidarity with their beaten comrades. The 
prisoners on hunger strike include prisoners 
in a special isolation system; the Basque pris- 
oners collective, who also suffer from being a 
thousand kilometers from their homeland; and 
Francisco Maduro Delgado. They call for soli- 
darity in the struggle against the brutal prison 
system from the outside. 
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Anarchism vs. 


continued from page 1 T 
are using it, ironically, to boost themselves into power and elimi- 


nate areas of government in a very selective manner. This is occur- 


ring while they actually increase the government’s presence and 
spending in the areas of military, prison, and police. In the twisted 
ideology of the Right, hating that most dastardly of all enemies, 
the Federal Government, means hating, in reality, only certain, 


selective portions that interfere with the untrammeled operations - 


of private corporate power, the parts that provide respite from 
wage slavery (such as Social Security or unemployment insur- 
ance), the parts that help underprivileged kids go to college, the 
parts that regulate workplace safety and restrict corporate pollut- 
ers, and so on. 

This is what “big government” is to them. “Big government” 
somehow does not include subsidies to the military industrial 
complex, subsidies to the prison industry, or bailouts to troubled 
mega-corporations and the banking industry. These are conspicu- 
ously off the radar screen of anyone who rails about the evils of 
“big government.” ) 

Now, historically, when Anarchists spoke of eliminating gov- 
ernment, it was not a ploy to get into government and perpetuate 
the evil of it, as it is with our tough-talking Republicans. Hating 
government meant hating tyranny, authority, hierarchy, and domi- 
nation. Anarchists were literally killed for thinki ng this way. “‘Hat- 
ing government” now, however, seems to be code for hating things 
like affirmative action or Medicaid. It doesn’t seem to mean hating 
police, war, or military. What it really means, in this era of 
doublethink, is loving government’s most brutal and violent side, 
eliminating its social programs and increasing the power of the 
State. 


HATE THE GOVERNMENT, LOVE YOUR COUNTRY 
“I hate the government, but I love my country,” is a sentiment 
you will hear a lot throughout the far Right these days. The under- 
lying assumption is that the government has become overrun bya 
politically correct, neo-Socialist cabal that wants to punish the 
white man for his natural success, and reward the failures of ethnic 
minorities, gays, radical feminists, etc. This has led to the estab- 
lishment of numerous “militias” by people who feel that the US is 
dangerously off course, and no longer the “land of the free and 
home of the brave,” but in fact a virtual slave state at the beck and 
call of the United Nations, wealthy Jews, rich politicians (usually 
Democrat), and the like. 

The goal of the right wing militias and those who have similar 
ideas is not to. abolish authority, the tyranny of capital, or any 
other oppressive form, but rather to simply get the US “back on 
track.” The American system is not fundamentally flawed, they 
say - it is just that those at the helm of the ship right now are 
steering it in an unpatriotic direction. Hating the government as it 
exists now, then, is the best way to express one’s true patriotism. 


a federal building in Oklahoma City, MIT Professor Noam 
Chomsky summed up the situation in these words: 
“[T]ake the angry white males who are maybe joining what 
they mistakenly call militias, [but which are actually] paramili- 
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Right-wing... 


tary forces. These people are angry. Most of them are high 
school graduates. They’re people whose incomes have dropped 
maybe 20% over the last fifteen years or so. They can no 
longer do what they think is the right thing for them to do, 
provide for their families. Maybe their wives have to go out 
and work. And maybe they make more money than they do. 
Maybe the kids arerunning crazy because no one’s paying 
any attention to them. Their lives are falling apart. They’re 
angry. Who are they supposed to blame? You’re not sup- 
posed to blame the Fortune 500, because they’re invisible. 
They have been taught for 50 years now ... that all there is 
around is the government. If there’s anything going wrong, it’s 
the government’s fault. The government is somehow some- 
thing that is independent of external powers. So if your life is 
falling apart, blame the government.” 

“There’s a reason why attention is focused on the govern- 
ment as the source of problems. It has a defect. It’s poten- 
tially democratic. Private corporations are not potentially 
democratic... [The militia movement] is not the kind of popu- 
lism that says, ‘Fine, let’s take over the government and use it 
as an instrument to undermine and destroy private power, 
which has no right to exist.’ Nobody is saying that. All that 
you're hearing is that there’s something bad about govern- 
ment, so let’s blow up the federal building.” 


Politicians advance their pro-corporate agenda by consciously 


manipulating the popular discontent with the state of things. Pub- . 


lic anger can be channeled into a hatred of “big government pro- 
grams” that big business wants to see dismantled anyway. For 
example, private insurance corporations would gladly step in and 
take over and administer the Social Security system. It was not 
until work- | 
ers began f 
dying from 
starvation 





mass riots 
that any- 
thing like So- 
cial Security 
ever got es- 
tablished, fig 
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Medicalization of Women... 





the logic of people on the Right whose campaigns are funded by 
big insurance companies, Social Security is a “big government 
program.” So, hey, if you hate the government, elect me, and I] 
eliminate government - I’ll hand it over to private power. 

This is, in effect, all that anti-government sentiment means to 
the Right - handing government functions over to democratically 
unaccountable private tyrannies. This isn’t eliminating govern- 
ment, it is merely changing its nature. 

Now, if a hatred of government were really a hatred of govern- 
ment, one would expect to see police forces slashed, jails and 
prisons torn down, laws that provide for the establishment of 
corporations eliminated, etc. This never occurs, because this is 
actually the part of the State the “anti-government” Right wants 
strengthened. As of the year 2000, more than 2 million Americans 
are in jail. At least 6.5 million are under some form of correctional 
supervision nationwide. This means 1 out of every 32 citizens are 
under some form of direct government supervision. And this means 
that the State is present in our daily lives to a degree unknown to 
any previous generation. Where are the anti-government popu- 
lists who will rail against this? Answer: They are busy writing 
legislation to get “tough on crime” and make sure even more pris- 
ons are built, even more drugs are outlawed, even more money is 
given to law enforcement to increase the power of the State, and 
worse. No one seems to see the irony here. Far from wanting to 
eliminate the government, the Right wants to increase the powers 
of the State and roll back whatever civil liberties we may have 
remaining, and to abolish any sort of social safety nets that previ- 
ous generations of workers fought to achieve. 

Writer Tim Wise commented, “Amazing isn’t it, that the same 
folks who view government so cynically when it comes to taxes, 
mail delivery, road construction, education, or health care, and 
insist the state is incapable of addressing these issues with equa- 
nimity and fairness, somehow find it possible to believe this same 


continued on page 9 
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tures within which medical professionals are 
taught refused to continue the teaching of abor- 
tion; it is ultimately these structures that hold so 
much of the power over our bodies. | 
The lack of education women have about their 
bodies in combination with the power potential 
educators hold over women’s lives lead us to 
submit to whatever doctors say when sick. 
Medicine’s primary contribution to the practice 
of sexism in everyday life has been to generally 
describe women as sick and as potentially sick- 
ening to men. White men have been upheld within 
medicine as the standard for true health. When 
this is diverted from, all else must then be in 
illness. When we get fed up and take our health 
into our own hands, we are told we are putting 
ourselves at risk. It seems to be a no win situa- 
tion, but really, we are winning. Women are slowly 
destroying these pieces of sexist ideology that 
have led to the current medical standpoints of 
women in sickness and health — destroying the 
age-old ideas that women are inherently ill, weak, 
frail. Women are more actively involving them- 
selves in health care professions and are redefin- 
ing within medicine the models held of women in 
health and sickness — taking their bodies back 
into their own hands, healing themselves and other 
women in their communities. Women are chal- 
lenging the principals throughout history that 


have censored or created difficulty in our partici- 


pation in our own health care. They are destroy- 
ing the myths medical science has held true about 
their bodies and health, placing their own best 
interests above those of the doctors; questioning 
doctors orders and viewing themselves primarily 
in health rather than illness. Women are unlearn- 
ing the ideas which lead themselves to believe 
that all health and illness, strength and weakness 
within their bodies and lives is directly connected 


with their reproductive organs, while simulta- 
neously learning more extensively about their re- 
productive organs and health, and empowering 
themselves through that health. Women, slowly, 
are taking back their lives from the medical sys- 
tem. 

' From 1930 to 1990 the percentage of women 
attending medical school increased only 32.6%, 
with the number of women of color attending 


medical school at that time being just above 5%. 


In 1990 only 20.7% of all instructors within medi- 
cal schooling facilities were women, at an increase 
of only 7% since 1967, with only 4.7% being 
women of color. As of 1990, 84% of practicing 
physicians in any capacity were men, with 97% 
of all practicing nurses being female. Today, 
women make up only 21% of all practicing US 
doctors. 

(Statistics from the Feminist Majority website, 
http://www. feminist.of/defaust.asp and the May 
11, 1998 issue of Medical Economics Magazine.) 
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¢ These and other pamphlets available through 
What Your Mama Didn't Tell You distro, a small 
distribution of information pertaining to women’s 
health and radical women’s issues and activism. 
Send stamps for a complete listing to Alanna 
Stitches, PO Box 2671 Gainesville, Fl 32602. 
Alanna is a women’s health activist and worker 
and a homebirth midwifery student in 
Gainesville, Florida. 
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gaggles of tents. The mood was industrious but a little pessimistic. 
The numbers were dangerously low to attempt the professed aim 
of the mobilisation — to blockade and disrupt the meeting. Stupen- 
dously outnumbered — there are several thousand security ele- 
ments in Cancun — the 500 continued with their plans. Rubber 
inner-tubes were inflated and tied together to make mobile barri- 


' cade defences. The Civil Disobedience group attempted to break 


through the Police cordon like the Ya Basta group at Prague, wear- 
ing white jumpsuits and fortifying their shoulders and arms with 
cushion and padding ‘to protect from beatings, and taping on a 
variety of colourful helmets. 

Others planned to enter the Convention Hotel from the beach, 
masquerading as tourists, as the main body of the march battled 
with the police on the main road. Militant Maoists held their own 
breakaway meeting, closed to outsiders. They have their own 
plans, disrupting the unity of the other groups. A corrosive as- 
sembly the previous night had revealed a serious division over 
property destruction vs. pacifist action. 

The local newspapers had contributed to fueling the tensions 
with their sensational reporting, presenting the protesters as dan- 


gerous terrorists — “ One version (of the police searches of the 


arriving buses) indicate that explosives were found, but this cant 
be confirmed...’. Complete nonsense of course, and they forgot to 
inform their readers that the police also stole money and cameras 
from the buses. 

FEROCITY AND ULTRA-VIOLENCE UNLEASHED 

The 500 activists marched tentatively with much noise through 
the town. They arrived at a wide boulevard with a picturesque 
park between the two roads in and out of the Tourist Colony. An 
army of fortified police lines faced them behind two rows of solid 
metal fencing, thwarting the Civil Disobedience plan of pushing 
through the police lines armed with rubber tires — those metal 
fences were not moving. In the moment’s hesitation, the Maoists 


took the initiative, charging to the front and calling for a storming 


of the barricades. This tactic was fearfully doomed, and the main 
body of the demonstration re-grouped to reconsider strategy. The 
Maoists rushed the police lines full of thunder and fury while the 
cops laughed. Their ‘assault’ on the barricades faltered a couple of 
meters short and a stand-off for an hour resumes as both sides 
exchanged insults and an occasional stick flies or a baton is swung. 
The Press horde crowded around with enthusiasm. Tourists 
stopped to watch. A group of nude protesters dissolved the minor 
tension with their antics in front of the police, and the protesters 
decide to stage a sit-down protest to block both sides of the road. 
After an hour or so, the traffic is held up for miles. All the tourists 


_ were left waiting and infuriated. 


Meanwhile, a group of 30 had infiltrated the beach up 

to the Hotel where the forum was held where they were 
violently apprehended by a large contingent of riot cops 
and bundled off to jail. 
_ As the Civil Disobedience group began to leave, and 
the majority of people were now sitting around the park 
tired from the hot sun and dehydration, the mood had 
become almost festive as a few hundred tourists and the 
press core waited around for the next spectacle. Sud- 
denly, the barricades opened up. 

With unbridled ferocity, riot squads, hundreds of them, 
came storming out full sprint swinging wildly and indis- 
criminately at everyone in their path. First to be pum- 
meled was the isolated group left sitting on the road. The 
still afternoon air became filled traumatically with screams 
of panic and pain, and a horrific battle-cry of the maraud- 
ing cop gangs as they beat their shields. People fled hope- 
lessly in every direction as the maddened thugs pursued 
them relentlessly. [t was simple savage punishment. 

Scenes of utter vomit-inducing brutality ensued. A 
cop beat a helpless youth on the ground with a 3-meter 
pole while others cops delivered carefully aimed blows to the 
youth’s head with their batons and boots. A silent couple clutched 
each other uselessly as a gang of thugs severely beat them. People 
with video and still cameras were also singled out for beatings. 
Most blows were aimed at the people’s heads. The Civil Disobe- 
dience group, encumbered with their absurd rubber tires, were 
singled out for special punishment, while the Maoist contingent 
abandoned their militant posturing to flee frantically. A few val- 
iant ones went in defence of their bloodied companeros, and were 
beaten heavily for their impudence. Some paltry stones flew and 
was met with tear gas. The air filled with the poisonous fumes. 
The people fled in utter pandemonium. Heavily injured people 
were carried through the gas clouds. 

The beatings went on and on, the cops frantically seeking fresh 
victims, or else any vanquished body languishing on the ground 
would do. The blare of ambulances interrupted the din of violence. 
The rout was complete. The Neo-liberals had triumphed hero- 
ically, their mercenary soldiers delighted with their crusading vic- 
tory, their little slaughter of the activists on this sunny afternoon 
outside the Tourist Colony. 

THE RESURGENCE OF THE STRUGGLE 

Images of the ultra-violence flashed across the television net- 
works. Newspapers were filled with powerful photos of police 


violence under headlines of “Brutality! Police Riot!” and “Cow- 


ards And Savages.” The resignation of the Police chief was de- 
manded. Trolleys filled with food arrived at the protesters’ en- 
campment as they bandaged up their wounds and searched to 
locate the 65 prisoners and the 15 hospitalised about whom the 
eae would release no details. Locals rallied in support and warned 
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continued from page 1 


threats, and governors of some states have said they will not 
guarantee the protection of the delegation. The Zapatistas have 
called on civil society to be a witness and participant of the march, 
and over 100 organizations from all over the world have answered 
the call. Several members of Congress are also participating in the 
march, which began in the colonial capital of San Cristobal de las 
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` Casas, Chiapas, with a rally of over 20,000 masked Zapatistas 


from all over Chiapas coming together in the center of town, where 
Marcos gave a speech, which included the following: 
“For seven years we have resisted attacks of all kinds. They have 
attacked us with bombs and bullets, with torture and jail, with lies 
and slander, with contempt and forgetting. But we are here. 
We are rebel dignity. 
We are the forgotten heart of the Patria. 
We are the most first memory. 
We are the dark blood which illuminates our history in the moun- 
tains. 
We are those who struggle and live and die. 
We are those who say: ‘For everyone everything, for us nothing.’ 
We are zapatistas, the most small of these lands.” 

It is of absolute necessity we spread of the news of the march 
and the ongoing situation in Chiapas, and that we voice our sup- 


and the passage of the | 
Cocopa Law. For daily 
reports on the march, 
visit http:// § 
www.narconews.org For f 
more information on the 
struggle in general, go to 
http://www.ezin.org. 
While it is in Spanish, 
there are excellent links 
to information in English. 

“Brothers and Sisters: 
Those who are the gov- 
ernment are laboring to- 


the march of the lying 
peace. 

Those who govern are 
not alone in their lies. 
Along with them are the 
steps of those who want 
our steps dead and the 
color of the earth forever | 
dead. 


“March... _ 


apatistas answer questions f rom n journalists about the march 
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Along witi hef are those who will not allow any other color in 
the world which is not the color of money and its misery. 

He who is the government yells and flails much, his breath smells 
of lies, and he wants us to take the fear he teaches as our own. 
He wants to do us harm and to suck our strength. 

But it will be in vain. 

Along with all the colors, the flower we are of the color of the 
earth, will have a tomorrow, because it will have a flag. 

With it, and because of it, we, the Indian peoples, will, at last, 
have... 

Democracy! 

Liberty! 

Justice! 


From the mountains of the Mexican Southeast. 

Clandestine Revolutionary Indigenous Committee - 

General Command of the Zapatista Army of National Liberation. 
Mexico, February 24, 2001, Flag Day.” 


photo from www.chiapas.indymedia. org 
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protesters of new aati movements. A solidarity demonstration 
was organised in the Capital. Even with small defeats, the move- 
ment grows. 

Popular pressure helped ensure the prisoners release, and con- 
demnation of the police came from every quarter, even, opportu- 
nistically, from government deputies and local representatives. A 
demonstration was called in front of the Town Hall. Not one 
uniformed cop appeared. They were withdrawn in disgrace. The 
authorities faltered under an avalanche of criticism and the journal- 
ists organised their own protest against the police brutality. Fox 
remained silent, his image tainted. The World Economic Forum 
finished up without a peep and the Neo-Liberals hurried away 
from Cancun without releasing their usual celebratory communi- 
ques. But, no doubt, business continued as usual. 

The protesters mockingly charged the undefended Town-Hall, 
as if to say — Look! We're still here! The message was clear: even 
if they batter us off the streets, we won’t go away. Cancun is a 
watershed for the movement. New strategies and tactics will emerge, 
and the Neo-liberalism continues to retreat under pressure. 





Contact the author at ramorx @hotmail.com 
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Queer: adj. 1. Deviating from the expected or 
normal; strange 2. Odd or unconventional; as in 
behavior; Eccentric. Slang 1. To ruin or thwart: 
“They might try to queer the Games with any- 
thing from troop movements...to a bomb attack = 
(Newsweek) 
BOYS, GIRLS AND THE REST OF US 
Queerness is an identity, but it is far more then 
mere identity: it is the act of reclaiming our sexu- 
alities and genders from an intolerable regime of 
heterosexism and gender imperialism. All of our 
lives we are told how, when, where and with 
whom we should have sex. We’ ve had the norma- 
tive standards of gender shoved down our throats 
at school, work and play. We’ ve been indoctri- 
nated by far right ideologues who have convinced 
us that it’s normal to feel guilt and shame for 
liberating our desires. In this world where sexual- 
ity and gender are presumed to be essential and 
predetermined, we witness a parade of tragedies. 
Young queers kill themselves rather then deal with 
the repercussions of coming out. Trannies are 
harassed and killed by cops and bigots. People 
suffer a life of repressed desire and internalized 
self-hatred because of their sexuality. What are 
we to do but stand up against their bullshit? 
Our queer sexualities and genders are a Anes 
> Treiusal [Oo LakKe.pa in their hete OSEXISL games. 
Our defense of ourse 
logical, political, and physical, is the reaffirma- 
tion of that positive refusal to participate in a 
world that would rather we disappear or at least 
Stay out of sight. Our sexuality and gender is 
playful, irreverent, and powerful. It celebrates 
ambiguity and evades certainty. It won’t accept 
definitions other than of its own choosing, and 
its transgression recognizes only the boundaries 
of mutual respect and personal freedom. We are 
everywhere. We are queens, fags, gender queers, 
leather daddies, sissies, trans wo(men) , stone 
cold dykes and non-monogamous networks of 
freedom fighters. 


THE CONTINUUM OF VIOLENCE 


In America, an atmosphere of repression and 
violence towards queers permeates many aspects 
of life. Investigative journalists reinforce the idea 
that queer men are sexual predators through me- 
dia exposes on the danger of queer sex in public 
restrooms. Campaigns are mobilized nationwide 
to repeal any legislation that grants queer folks 
“special rights.” Public schools refuse to acknowl- 
edge queer sexuality as legitimate, but instead 
reinforce toxic stereotypes. In this context, it’s 
obvious that violence against queers is the result 
of a homophobic culture. Through jokes, igno- 
rance, bigotry and fear a volatile atmosphere is 
created that sometimes discreetly, and often 
openly encourages people to exclude, demonize, 
harass, rape, and murder queers. Homophobic 
jokes were the staging ground for the brutal mur- 
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. der of Billy Jack Gaither. The casual dismissal 


and invalidation of someone’s chosen gender 
helped justify the actions of the rapists and mur- 
derers who destroyed the life of Brandon Teena. 

There is a continuum of violence in this soci- 
ety towards queers and trannies that manifests 
in similar ways towards women, maple of color 
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By Angela Beallor 


Last June, I attended the Pride march and fes- 
tival in Columbus, Ohio. It was great to see so 
many people at these marches uninhibited by 
glares, jeers and potential violence. I went with 
my girlfriend and a good friend to express our 
want for a society where we can express our 
sexuality safely and without persecution. For 
myself, I do not just want a temporary autono- 
mous zone once a year, or in my home, or at 
queer meetings where I can feel completely proud 


of who I am. I want to never be shameful of who 


I love, and I want all to live free from persecution 
and harm. But after the wee 

day’s event, I was left 
wondering what people $ 
there really wanted. 

At the end of the day, 
after performances by 
drag kings and queens, 
music, speeches and 
more, a speaker took the 
mike to read a “very 
special” statement of fi 
support. He then pro- @ 
ceeded to read a letter * 
letter from Bill Clinton. As if that was not enough, 
a huge American flag was unfurled and the speaker 
called for everyone to recite the pledge of alle- 
giance to this “great land!” I sat down in protest 
and watched as most of the crowd participated 
in this act of patriotism to this so-called “great 
land.” 

I saw something gravely wrong with this scene. 
A marginalized group of people, whose 
marginalization is not challenged by the United 
States government, whose marginalization is of- 
ten enforced by the government, was pledging 
allegiance to its flag at an event organized to fly 
in the face of all that is anti-queer. Gone are the 
days of the Stonewall Rebellion. Gone are the 
days of solidarity statements in support of the 
Black Panther Party from the Gay Liberation 
Front. Gone are the days of radical lesbians. To- 
day, gay liberation is to come through the Demo- 
cratic Party. Liberation through the Democratic 
Party? 


We need to introduce 


Gay liberation has and will never come throu gh 


the Democratic Party. Bill Clinton stopped even 
the mildest change — allowing out gays in the 
military. Not that I support anyone fighting for 
the United States government but it is symbolic 
that they will not even let openly queer people 
die for their causes. And need I remind anyone 
that Clinton signed the Defense of Marriage Act 
in 1997 to legally define marriage as a “union 
between one man and one woman”? The friend- 
liness of the Democratic Party to queer peoples 
only goes so far. 

We should not be surprised; if we are, we are 
suffering from collective amnesia. Has the Demo- 
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cratic Party ever meant OETAN for OREI 


Access to abortion has been stripped under the 
Clinton administration. Continuing where Bush 
left off, Clinton continued to wage imperialist 
wars over the globe. Globalization and unfair trade 
policies that harm people all over the globe con- 
tinue, supported by both the Democrats and 
Republicans. The prison-industrial complex has 
been expanded exponentially with the help of 
both Democrats and Republicans. Clinton dras- 
tically cut the social safety net of welfare during 
his time in office. And where is the Democratic 
Party when people are being beaten, brutalized, 
and killed by the police? No matter how you 
look at it, the Democrats and the Republicans 
represent the same system: capitalism. This sys- 
tem thrives off of racism, sexism, class exploita- 
tion and homophobia and capitalism itself must 
be challenged to bring an end to all of these sys- 
tems of oppression. 

Since Pride marches are promoting the Demo- 
cratic Party, not challenging capitalism, and have 


and the poor. It is the seemingly inconsequential 
acts and statements of bigotry and exclusion that 
set the stage for the more brutal and viscous acts 
of oppression, as Clearly illustrated in the recent 
shooting up of a queer bar in Virginia. The bigot 
who carried out this attack was a man by the last 
name of Gay. His reasons were that he was an- 
gered at having endured a lifetime of harassment 
and jokes about his last name being ‘Gay’ so he 
went and attacked some queer folks. This might 
shed new perspective on the joke that is told in 
your workplace or the snide assumption some- 
one makes at a party. Let there be no doubt that 
there’s a war on. Our self-defense begins by cre- 


ating an atmosphere in which bigotry and exclu- 


æg Sion are not tolerated as a joke, ignorant 
$9 belief, or attitude. It ends when we are 
physically and mentally capable of pro- 
tecting ourselves and our loved ones from 
physical/political attacks and harassment. 
From Identity to Subversion 
We must see the struggle against 
# heterosexism and gender imperialism as 


E and oppression. As long as we live ina 
| society that strips people of their power 


@ part of a larger struggle against hierarchy — 


to self determine their lives, we will remain ‘the 
other.’ We will always just be a few steps away 
from being shot, run out of our homes, or rounded 
up into concentration camps for re-education. 
When we display the pink triangle, it is our re- 
fusal to forget this ever-present reality. When we 
join in other’s struggles against their forms of 
oppression we affirm our belief in equality and 
freedom not only for them, but for us as well. 

When we join with others in a movement for 
social change as queers and gender freaks, we are 
transforming our identity into something more 
then just a lifestyle... something subversive and 
delicious. It is acceptable for the status quo that 
we live our lives marginalized and alienated in the 
queer ghettos, yet it’s dangerous and hot when 
we link up with other communities in struggles 
for liberation and refuse to closet our insurrec- 
tionary hopes and our faith in radical social change. 
And since queer folks have always been per- 
ceived as dangerous and hot (think: hellfire) we 
might as well live up to 
our reputation! 





Confact the author at 
Wispy @defenestrator.org f 


| revolutionary, anti-capi- 
talist, anti-racist, anti-sexist and pro-queer poli- 
tics to pride marches by calling for revolution- 
ary/radical, anti-capitalist, anti-racist, anti-sex- 
ist, pro-queer contingents at our pride marches 
AUS year. eee one in your state - s= - bring 






queer expression, many might suggest that we 
abandon the marches. But to me, pride is ours! I 
love being in that atmosphere with all kinds of 
queer people, with all the pride. These marches 
should continue but we need to critically exam- 
ine how they fit into our overall struggle for lib- 
eration. We need to make them a threat again. 

I am not looking to march for assimilation; I 
am fighting for liberation. It is not about the free- 
dom to choose which rainbow paraphernalia one 
can buy (if they can afford it), but the freedom to 
choose to express our mutual, respectful love to 
whoever it is — regardless of gender expression, 
sex or sexuality. I do not want 
the freedom to join in on imperi- 
alist bloodbaths fighting for the 
US military. Freedom does not 
come in a half-hour sitcom fea- 
turing a gay character on a televi- 
sion station that is union-bust- 
ing, censoring the media, and 
building weaponry for the US 
| military. We do not need more 
freedom for wealthy, white, but 
gay, men to join in on the exploi- 
aon and oppression of the 


attacks on immigrants or police S or the 
continued colonization of Puerto Rico? Or how 
about the prison-industrial complex or sexual as- 
sault or the stealing of resources from Africa, 
South America and Asia by multinational corpo- 
rations? How about poverty and labor exploita- 
tion and the oppression of women? To many, 
these are not queer issues. But these are human 
issues and our liberation as queer people is bound 
up in the liberation of all peoples from all forms 
of oppression. And, if you need a “queer face” to 
fight for, there are queer immigrants and queer 
victims of police brutality and queer people liv- 
ing in Puerto Rico or queer Boricuas in the United 
States and queers in prison and queers being raped 
and queers living in poverty and queer women 
and queer labor is being exploited. Instead of fight- 
ing for more equality for wealthy, white, gay, 
men to exploit and oppress, we should be fight- 
ing for equality for all people to live free from 
exploitation and oppression. This sure ain’t go- 
ing to happen with the Democratic Party and it 
ain't going to happen under capitalism. 

We need to reclaim our pride! I am ashamed of 
these marches and many of the issues that are 
being focused on, but I am proud of being queer. 
I want to work for queer liberation but not with-- 
out also fighting racism, sexism and class exploi- 
tation... 

I have a suggestion, an exclamation, a call-to- 
action: We need to introduce revolutionary, anti- 
capitalist, anti-racist, anti-sexist and pro-queer 
politics to pride marches by calling for revolu- 
tionary/radical, anti-capitalist, anti-racist, anti- 
sexist, pro-queer contingents at our pride marches 
this year. Organize one in your state — bring 
back the liberation struggle. Let’s proudly march 
for the liberation of all people. 





Contact Angela if you’ re interested in issuing the 
call for Ohio, and look for their contingent at 
Columbus and Cleveland Pride. Angela Beallor, 
c/o Kent ABC-BG, PO Box 942, Kent, Ohio 
44240, nojustice_nopeace @ yahoo.com. 
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“We can use our righteous anger to uproot the present 
oppressive system with its decaying and constricting 
ideology, and we, together with other oppressed groups, 


can start to form a new order and a liberated lifestyle.” 
— GAY LIBERATION FRONT, 1971 








‘The night that has gone down in history as the 
beginning of gay liberation began shortly before 
midnight on Friday, June 27, 1969, when police 
from Manhattan’s Sixth precinct undertook a 
routine raid on the Stonewall Inn, a gay bar on 
Christopher Street in the heart of New York’s 
Greenwich Village. Such raids had been common 
procedure throughout the 1960’s: gay bars, often 
operating without a liquor license, would be shut 
down, the patrons roughed up, sometimes ar- 
rested, their names printed in the newspapers, 
lives and careers casually ruined. It was simply 
another of the risks of being gay, and patrons put 
up with it because, clearly, they had no other 
recourse. In June, 1969, New York City was in 
the midst of a mayoral campaign, and the incum- 
bent John Lindsay, having recently lost his 


_ party’s primary, was looking for ways to bolster 


his image as a politician tough on “vice.” The 


Stonewall Inn was the third gay bar to be raided __ the 
that week. Armed with a search warrant (the bar ~ GIS 


had no liquor license), the police made their en- 


_ trance, questioned the patrons and released them 


one by one. 
But instead of fleeing into the night, about 200 
bar patrons, including Puerto Rican drag queens, 


bartender, bouncer and three drag queens to the 
paddy wagon, the crowd responded with jeers. 
The last patron to be hauled out, a butch lesbian, 
put up resistance to the police who were trying 
to take her to a patrol car. All of a sudden, the 
scene exploded. The crowd hurled cobblestones, 
bottles, coins and garbage at the police. When the 
police retreated into the bar, the crowd tore a 
parking meter from the sidewalk and used it as a 
battering ram on the doon Flames S appeared 3 in- 
side. Police rein- Fe. : 
forcements manage | 
to rescue the belea- 
guered police, |# 
though four were fs 
injured. Rioting pags 
continued late into | 4 


streets and alley- $ 
ways to regroup 
later. 

By the next 
morning, grafitti 


REMEMBERING STONEWALL 


neighborhood. SUPPORT GAY POWER was 
emblazoned on the boarded-up window of the 
Stonewall Inn. That evening, the riots resumed, 
with fires breaking out all over the neighborhood, 
and over 2,000 gay men and lesbians battling 400 
club-wielding riot police. It was, as historian John 
D’Emilio writes, “the first gay riot in history.” 


Lesbian historian Lilian Faderman puts what be- 


came known as the Stonewall Rebellion in con- 
text by observing, ens complaints of blacks, 

ies $] Students, and poor 
people, which had 
á| been raging 
i| through much of 
Sea! the 1960’s, had fi- 
nally ignited 
masses of homo- 
sexuals to articu- 
late their own com- 
plaints. It is un- 


and lesbian riot 
could have oc- 
ij curred at any pre- 


| vious time in his- 


wai tory. But if by 


street kids, and a few butch lesbians, lingered 


Outside the bar. When the police escorted the throughout 


had blossomed 
the 


4 chance it had oc- 
<| curred earlier, it is 











unlikely that it would have come to have as much 
significance as it did in 1969. The gay liberation 
movement was an idea whose time had come. 
The Stonewall Rebellion was crucial because it 
sounded the rally for that movement. It became 
an emblem of gay and lesbian power. By calling 
on the dramatic tactic of confrontational protest 
that was being used by other oppressed groups, 
the events at Stonewall implied that homosexu- 
als had as much reason to be disaffected as oth- 
ers. It reminded homosexuals at just the right 
moment, during this era of general rebellion, that 


now their voices might be heard among the cries - 


for liberation.” 
The Stonewall Rebellion had no identifiable. 
“leaders.” Rather, it was the collective action of a 


` community of individuals driven by years of 


oppression to finally take a stand of overt resis- 
tance to that oppression. Within a month after 


haa the Gay Son Leoni y was estab- 


Mattachine Society had a cautious ‘aul 4 poli- 


tic. Within a year, dozens of gay liberation groups 
had formed across the nation. The queer revolu- 
tion had begun, and mostly by working class, 
third world “effeminate” men and butch lesbi- 


ans. The lives of gay men and lesbians would - 


never be the same. 


The Gay Rights Movement Goes to the Mall: 
Envisioning an Anarchist Alternative to Queer Political Co-optation 


By Tom Thomson 


Our dreams of liberation, our vision of a society free of ho- 
mophobia and sexist oppression, have been quietly stolen by our 
well-connected, privileged leaders in the gay rights movement. In 
their place, we are handed an altogether different vision, that of a 
homogenous, affluent “Queer Nation” in which our identities and 
empowerment are commodities directly connected to our power 
as consumers, and through which we will all assume our rightful 
place at the table of the American dream. This goal is incredibly 
troubling, and not only because it has absolutely no grounding in 
the harsh realities we face in a capitalist political economy rigidly 
organized in along hierarchies of overlapping systems of control 
and repression. But how did a political and social movement with 
such revolutionary potential and radical beginnings go so com- 
pletely wrong? 

A quick overview of the guiding principles and strategies of the 
largest, most visible queer political organizations in this country, 
among them the Human Rights Campaign and the National Gay 
and Lesbian Task Force, is very instructive in charting the course 
of the movement’s descent into harmless co-optation. With the 
simultaneous emergence of the AIDS epidemic and of the funda- 
mentalist Christian backlash against queer empowerment in the 
early 1980s as its historical context, these prominent gay rights 
organizations have gradually adopted an “integrationist” approach 
that seeks to fully assimilate queer people into the American po- 
litical and social environment. The foundations of this activist 
project are: 

e Intensive lobbying of local, state, and federal governments, with 
the goal of gaining legal concessions such as the strengthening of 
hate-crimes laws, the passage of laws prohibiting anti-queer dis- 
crimination in employment and housing, and legal recognition of 
queer domestic partnership; 

e Building alliances with liberal politicians and government offi- 


cials in both the Democratic and, amazingly, the Republican par-. 


ties; 


e A campaign to convince the heterosexual majority that queer. 
people are decidedly NOT deviants or a threat to prevailing no- 
tions of patriarchal social hierarchy—that we are “just like them”— 
as a response to specific po-f 
litical provocations (the. pub 
lic relations efforts designed to} 
oppose anti-queer ballot ini 
tiatives or laws, for example) į 
and as part a broader cultural | 
politics (the appearance of ji 
“normal” images of non-|_ 
threatening, predominantly 
white and middle-class queer 
images in mass media enter- 
tainment programming). 
Accordingly, the contempo- 
rary gay rights movement has} 
avoided the opportunity to 
advance any substantive cri- E 
tique of either corporate capi- 
talism or the power of thefe 
state. Instead, the movement ff 
has consciously chosen tofi 
align itself with the “progres- [f 
sive” factions of the State and fi 
corporate America in order, 
one presumes, to build and 
safeguard a political power 
base. 
‘Judging this strategy : 
strictly on the basis of its own on revolutionary struggle 
logic and merits, the results are mixed at best. Do the victories 
won through non-confrontational, electoral activism really repre- 
sent progress for the vast majority of queer people in this society? 
A variety of realities suggests that such efforts do not. The hate- 





































HRC employees turn their backs 


crimes laws and insurance benefits that constitute the focus of 
mainstream queer activism have done nothing to stem the dramatic 
increase in reported acts of homophobic violence. Nor has the 


= growing public acceptance and market- 
ability of queer celebrities served to ef- 
jfectively counteract the resurgence of 
| well-funded reactionary anti-queer or- 
ganizing within the religious far right. 
# Quite honestly, the lived experience of 
d intimidation, harassment, and violence 
that brutally shapes the lives of the most 
“ee; Vulnerable and least visible segments of 
Mm iqueer society—dqueer youth and poor 
=, and working class queers—proves that 
the organizing tactics and priorities of 
d mainstream queer political groups have 
resoundingly failed. This failure is the 
product of internal tensions and contra- 
dictions within the gay rights movement, 
= contradictions that boil down to the fun- 
P= damental incompatibility of a liberation 
{struggle with accommodation to an ex- 
ploitative, violently oppressive politi- 
cal system and economy. 
THE TRAP OF STATIST 
SOLUTIONS 
Again, the non-confrontational activ- 
ism of mainstream queer groups, replete 
with tireless fundraising and incessant 
lobbying of Congress and state govern- 
ments, has yielded some concrete results, 


including the landmark passage of a “civil union” bill in Vermont 
last year. But the scope and effectiveness of these gains are se- 
verely limited for reasons that call the very logic of appealing to 


continued on page 18 
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_ A Playbook of Strategies for Anarchists Addressing Race 


By Carlos Fernandez 


To start from what I know, Pd like to use football (futbol) strategy 
to frame some of the necessities of race facing Anarchists.' In the 
game you have to take shots on the goal. That’s the only way to 
score — the more you shoot, the more shots go in. However, this 
maxim won’t work if the shots are either always random or al- 
ways an unvarying, pre-planned bunch. Tackling race requires us 
to study and practice, scout and train, plan and improvise. 

I’m not saying anything new, of course. In fact, I think a gener- 


_ alized awareness of the need for multiple, flexible approaches has 


often led to despair, cynicism, or other resignations. On the field, 
that’s quitting. It’s both the player’s and team’s fault. The same 
thought processes that lead from a team’s losses to a player’s 
quitting (and vice versa) also work positively; players find ways 
to keep each other moving, finding chances, fulfilling their roles. 
Good teamwork remembers the planned parts and improvises 
when opportunities suddenly open or close. I consider you my 
teammate, my comrade. I will try to give you concrete sugges- 
tions, “pass” the ideas accurately. My proposals on how to mix 
approaches to race are part of just one attempt to move Anar- 
chism along, just one play in a long season. 
SAFE SET PLAYS 

What tactics have been tried already? Just because they didn’t 
work before, don’t assume they’re useless. These are efforts fa- 
miliar to us all for their appeals and dangers. The real task is to 
rework them, to learn their effective and principled execution, and 
to keep doing them. 

Anarchists have to talk about race. Simple, frank discus- 
sions of race (on what it is, who participates in it) 
any where (collective meeting, study group, pub- 
lic event) reveal and shape the relationships, 
vocabularies, and circumstances of a 
group. The discussions don’t yt 
have to be comfortable, new, aS oo” 
or feel like they’re going P ea P: 
somewhere. As long as we do os 
not become satisfied with easy 
answers, these conversations make 
race something to be faced collec- 
tively. >. 
Anarchists have to work with people ~~ 
of other colors. We need to keep our lives © 
open, experiencing difference, learning our 
limits and common grounds. This can be a 
a for liberals. For us, experiencing differ- 


mate racal d multicultural world. Our erodes 
find their flaws and strengths in dealing with new people. Onr 
ideas need to be tempered by opinions we haven’t already heard. 
The hidden devices that shut us off need to be exposed. 

Anarchists have to put more people of color in positions of 
“leadership.” It can be a leftist pitfall, known as “false interna- 
tionalism,” or a liberal pitfall, known as “diversity.” However, the 
people of color attracted to or already part of Anarchism must 
have the resources to maintain themselves in foreign terrain, to 
reach out to each other, and to contribute to Anarchism. The 
idealistic intention of this effort, ceding influence over politics and 
culture, needs to be defended. Groups cannot make their racial 
nature and composition into side issues, an ongoing “process,” or 
working groups. Such issues must be among the groups’ foremost 
goals. 

Anarchists have to stick together. Some Anarchists see the in- 
troduction of ideological discourse into multi-racial activism as 
problematic if not authoritarian. Such reluctance leaves Anarchists 


- we experience race, we need to talk 


hidden within non-Anarchist activism, trying to sneak in their 
principles. To non-Anarchists, our ideas — without collective, or- 
ganized Anarchist activity — become just more snowflakes in bliz- 
zards of theory and lifestyle choices. If we want to be Anarchists 
by more than just association, we should commit to developing 
Anarchist ideas and their realizations. The answers to Anarchism’s 
shortcomings do not lie somewhere apart from its activity: the 
meetings, actions, spaces, and organizations need to be continued 
and continually renewed by raising difficult issues such as race. 
RISKY IMPROVISED PLAYS 

Liberation means high stakes. At key times, collective and indi- 
vidual investments (our work, hearts, and minds) must be put on 
the line. Facing the chances of failure, we need to put our Anar- 
chism to the tests of becoming more than social scenes or com- 
fortable answers. 

Separate. Race is complicated in itself, and all the 
more so at its intersections with class, gender, 
and sexuality, but it is very real. However 


about it. And we know before | 
saying a word that there are 
two overarching cat- - 

egories of the ex- 
perience, 
white 


white. In both 
personal and orga- 
' nizing dynamics, the 
— context of a discussion or dis- 
-= course might require the exchange 
= between people to be internal to their 
racial experience. Sometimes we need to talk 


separate activity will occur among individuals and within 
groups, for addressing a recent problem or developing the 
strength of minority voices. These are times of growing stronger, 
nol Drea : 

“ Criticize. We “overlook too eit the ti 
power brokers within non-white parts usually out of fear 
of alienating those communities. Again, as with leftists or liberals, 
these are often fears of losing influence or legitimacy. Yes, people 
are touchy, but no one respects spinelessness. Thorough critiques 
of power by Anarchists should develop the integrity, in ideas and 
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actions, that makes us worth joining. Anarchism apprehends the © 


complexity of power structures and the role of middle-men better 
than many other kinds of liberatory ideology. Join that sensitivity 
and knowledge with people’s discontent. Defend each other against 
authoritarianism. 

Recruit. People of color may or may not see us as strangers or 
sell-outs. But we must not mislead them into Anarchism, or con- 
descendingly show them how they’re already “Anarchistic.” On 
the levels of friend, activist, or organization, we must invite people 
to join us. Invitations must be risks we take with our relation- 
ships: ask people before they’ re already your friend and only lack 
the formalities of “membership.” Ask for commitments to work 


to ourselves first. Short and long term needs for — 
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king and tactics of even if it can be o1 ly br ane 


with us, to contribute, learn, and help. Ask them to open their 
self-interests and priorities to your own, and do the same for 
them. 

Commit. Don’t be satisfied “working” on your racism. Don’t 
be satisfied that your group tried to reach out. We have to set clear 
goals for Anarchism and prepare to weather failures. These goals 
must explicitly address race. If freedom means anything to us we 
must refuse its compromise. We can’t give up after saying we tried 
to change people’s prejudice, or we tried to get people of color 
involved, and it didn’t work. Make it work. Commitment means 
we fight-to the end, not until we’re tired or need to move on. 

OUTRO 

The plays I suggest should be implemented in whole 
and in part, at different times and at the same time, 
throughout the different levels at which we encoun- 
. ter race. We all live through different scales of 
į interaction. Facing race at any of those points 
à requires evaluating and acting to change the 
circumstances of interaction. The mix of 
. methods for changing the circumstances 
must fit the mix of circumstances. In soc- 

cer, going from a single defender to a 
whole line requires quick shifts in 
. plays. My suggested plays are ad- 
litions to a playbook of options for 
anti-racist Anarchists. The spine of 
that playbook is the belief that Anarchism 
_is about true freedom for everyone. 
No one has really figured out how to end racism’s 
many forms of power. However, I think people who live 
-in racist situations, from relationship to society levels, under- 










































~ stand racism best and can find ways to end it. We may lack the 


answers only because the pervasiveness of oppression determines 
the questions we ask. Anarchists’ work is to take their belief in 
freedom and turn it into something that begins today, in the great 
and small parts of our lives, and that unravels the solutions from 
the knots which domination has made of our lives. That means 
Anarchism will not solve racism without the people affected by it, 
Anarchism must free people from racism as much as anything 
else, and Anarchism must start to realize that freedom today. 
POST oa 

I can almost imagine a completely different Anarchist move- 
ment. If, in the 20th century, non-Europeans remade 19th century 
European revolutionary ideologies, then we can give today’s lib- 
eration struggles their ie souls back. Such a wiSh can sustain us 

th J think I'm een 
ation right now us 
Anarchism, as thoughts and Tonk would Be: reinterpreted 

emerging in all kinds of new places; in sync; arrays of distinct, 














overlapping efforts; bursting with exchange; full of new dialects 


and histories; nurturing; a force to carry local struggles toward 
liberation; answering the questions raised but left unanswered by - 
the Left; liberating. — 


! I apologize in advance. I know sports analogies are obscure if not 
alienating to many, especially women. This won’t be my only 
expression on this topic and I will use other techniques to get my 
points across. 


Carlos Fernandez is an activist and student in Chicago. He is part 
of the editorial collective of Arsenal, a magazine of Anarchist 
strategy and culture. Contact him at 1573 N. Milwaukee Ave., 
PMB #420, Chicago IL 60647 


Reviewing the Four R’s: Revolutionists, Radicals, Reform, Resistance 






By Howard Ehrlich 


The central strategic issue for Anarchists to- 
day is that of building a “transfer culture” — cul- 
ture that guides us on the path of revolutionary 
change. How we get from here to there is, of 
course, the focal problem of a theory of revolu- 
tion. 

Let’s begin with a basic role dilemma: are you 
a radical or a revolutionary? In my view, all radi- 
cals are revolutionaries, but not all revolutionar- 
ies are radicals. When you think about it histori- 
cally, most revolutionaries were (and are) trapped 
in the ideological confines of the society they 
have chosen to overthrow. Most, as we know, 
simply wanted to oust the incumbent regime re- 
placing it with themselves. Others, the Marx- 
ists-Leninists in particular, sought to replace the 
economic system while leaving the underlying 
social structures intact. Granted this is some- 
what of a verbal caricature, but I draw it to em- 
phasize the fundamental difference between the 
radical and the revolutionist. 

The radical is marginal to the society in which 
he or she lives. Some may choose a retreatist life, 
choosing a rural or otherwise solitudinous exist- 
ence or retreating into the practice of their art. 
Most radicals are politically engaged, and it is 
the nature of that engagement that distinguishes 
them. Radicals are antiauthoritarian, anti-bureau- 


cratic, anti-hierarchical. Radicals are Anarchists. 
In their lifestyle as well as their politics, they are 
in but not of the society in which they live. Revo- 
lutionists, whether working class or middle class, 
are bound to the society in which they live. Their 
very notions of revolutionary change are simply 
extensions of their lifestyle. Whatever else they 
may be, they are not antiauthoritarian. This fun- 
damental difference between radicals and revolu- 
tionists also appears in the way they view “post- 
revolutionary” society and how to get there. 

The basic strategic dilemma is that of working 
for reform versus working at resistance. Here the 
fundamental disagreement between liberals and 
radicals become transparent. Let’s start with the 
understanding that modern capitalist societies are 
extraordinarily flexible in co-opting or absorbing 
reforms such that they do not affect the prevail- 
ing distribution of power. Nevertheless, reform- 
ists are guided by two axioms. The first is the 
belief that reforms are cumulative. No matter how 
small, it all adds up. Secondly, these cumulative 
reforms take time: the byword is “gradualism.” I 
want to point out that these are expressions of 
faith — a faith in the changeability of the system. 
I know of no empirical evidence to support these 
axioms. 

While some resistance is patterned on a liber- 
tarian outlook of “don’t tread on me,” an Anar- 


chist resistance has an end in view. Resistance in 
this sense is socially purposeful. While both the 
libertarian and the Anarchist may act to 
delegitimize authority, the Anarchists’ end-prod- 
uct is that of building a new society, and the 
deflation of authority is seen as a pivotal out- 
come of resistance and rebirth. 

The idea of reform is not easily dealt with in 
all contexts. Take, for example, the idea of re- 
forming the military through extending gay nghts 
or by arming women in the infantry. I can see no 
value in doing either, though I would and do work 
for the extension of civil rights for all in other 
sectors of society. I oppose the military, and find 
no redeeming value in assisting those who want 
to become soldiers. On the other hand, I have 
agitated against the use of depleted uranium in 
weapons and have contributed to a coalition to 
outlaw land mines. Even if both reforms were 
successful, they would have no significant im- 
pact on the influence of the military in society. 
They would, however, spare great suffering to 
many people around the world, particularly those 
who become the targets of US aggression. 

Not all reforms are bad, nor do they all sup- 
port the state apparatus. The civil rights acts of 
the 1950s certainly made a substantial change in 
the law, in the norms, and the condition of life for 
Black Americans. Many revolutionists have ar- 


gued that working for reform is an important 
strategy for revolutionary change. The argument 
is that reforms can push the system to the point 
where it will not give in, presumably because the 
political elites see it as threatening to their power 
base. As long as the political elites can grant re- 
forms, so the argument goes, people will not be 
willing to join a revolutionary movement. Fur- 
ther, for many socialist groups, reform move- 
ments are seen as a pool for the recruitment of 
new members. In both cases, the reforms (what- 
ever they are) are secondary to the revolution- 
ists’ agenda. 

For the revolutionist, revolution is an event; 
for the Anarchist, it is a process. As a process, 
revolution-is something one lives in everyday 
life. It means resisting those pressures which lead 
to social conformity: and obedience to authority. 
The radical/Anarchist lifestyle is an attempt at 
living today as we might live in an Anarchist 
future. It calls on us to be our own personal 
sociologist, to design the good society and test 
out our designs. 

That is the challenge, the adventure, the mys- 
tery of Anarchism. 


Howard J. Ehrlich is the editor of the magazine, 
Social Anarchism. He writes from Baltimore and 
may be reached at sociala@nothingness.org 
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By David Gilbert 


; We study the past to draw lessons to help 
us liberate the future. Today’s young activ- 
ists are to be commended for showing much 
more interest than my 1960s generation 
did in learning from earlier movements. 
Still, I want to alert you to two characteris- 
tic errors in such study. 

%& We mechanically applied lessons from 
revolutions at far more advanced levels to 
our own embryonic stage. 

* In looking at past US struggles, we 
| saw errors as mainly the result of wrong 
ideas in the heads of the leaders of the day. 

Thus, we implicitly flattered ourselves as 

outstanding individuals who would natu- 

rally be more principled and intelligent. This 
approach way underestimates the material 
forces — such as the depth of white su- 
_premacy or the repressive powers of the 
state — that produce repeated errors. 

This brief two-part history is neither de- 
tailed nor definitive. It is written by a par- 
ticipant and partisan, with the goal of con- 
tributing to today’s struggles. 


Taima a Ee a Oe a a ele eC 
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The US was rocked by widespread and tumul- 
tuous protests in the 1960s. SDS was the organi- 
zation at the heart of the radical movement among 
predominantly white college students. It drew 
special vitality from its close relationship to the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC), the youthful, militant civil rights group 
doing the most courageous field work in the 
South. SDS also became the spearhead for what 
Saat massive movement against the war in 

ietnam by organizing the first national demon- 
Stration against it on 4/17/65. Back then, it was 
unheard of to challenge “our” government’s “for- 
| eign policy,” so just to call for such a protest was 
- radical, and the turnout of 20,000 people was 
+- very impressive. The work for that march also 
led to a defining break from SDS’s parent organi- 
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ay we defied their orders to exclude Communists. 
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zation, the League for Industrial Democracy, when W 


SDS, founded in 1960, received its early defi- 
nition from “The Port Huron Statement” of 1962. 
The core concept was participatory democracy: 
beyond electing leaders, people need to directly 
participate in discussing and determining the de- 
cisions that affect their lives, including in the 
economic sphere. The compelling issues were 
the Civil Rights movement and peace (opposing 
the Cold War and nuclear bombs). The defining 
early work of SDS, along with its alliance with 
SNCC, was the Economic Research and Action 
Project (ERAP). Students went to live in poor 
communities to “build an interracial movement 
of the poor.” While organizing success was lim- 







ited, the experience was profound. SDS hummed 
with a youthful vibrancy. Most of us rejected 
both red-baiting and the Soviet model of “social- 
ism.” Both red and black flags flew at our con- 
ventions. And we tried to apply participatory 
democracy to our own organization, with-mixed 
results. The challenge to hierarchy felt lib- 
erating, even if often chaotic and ineffi- £ 
cient. But there was areal problem of å = 
“the tyranny of structurelessness,” 
where decisions are made in an infor- 
mal and thereby unaccountable way. © 
The escalations of the war in Viet- ` 
nam and SNCC’s dramatic advance, in 
the summer of 1966, from Civil Rights to : 
Black Power posed new challenges and led to 
some tension between the old guard, steeped in 
ERAP, and newly activated student militants. 
SDS wasn’t prepared for how the anti-war move- 
ment would mushroom, but did provide a radical 
and militant presence within the much broader 
coalition. SDS still naively defined the system as 
“corporate liberalism” as we grappled to com- 
bine our anti-racism and anti-war impetus with 
an economic critique. 

The impact when the Black Panther Party 
burst onto the national scene in the fall of 1966 
was electric. Their armed self-defense of their 
community from police brutality and their com- 
munity self-help programs (free breakfast: for 
schoolchildren, free clinics, free schools) provided 
a living example of revolutionary nationalism and 
self-determination for oppressed people. In the 
same period, the first photos were published of 
Vietnamese children burned by US napalm bombs 
— which drove us crazy about stopping the war. 








with a focus on draft resistance. 


eration. An early example was SDS’s first ever 
all women’s workshop at our 6/67 national con- 


| vention. The air crackled with the energy and 
| creativity the women generated. But their report 


to the plenary got a raucous reception — includ- 
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SDS slogan became “from protest to resistance,” ~ 


Meanwhile, the inspiration of the Civil Rights- 
Movement had led to a re-birth of women’s lib- - 


ing catcalls and paper airplanes — from many 
‘SDS men. Given there had been little history of 
Struggle, it isn’t surprising that men were still 
very sexist, but such blatant hostility was shock- 
ing for an organization that prided itself on al- 
ways siding with the oppressed. That de- 
* bacle was an example of the problems 
. that pushed many women to leave 
+, the “left” and contributed to an un- 
fortunate tension between anti-im- 
perialism and feminism, which 
weakened both. Many principled 
' women — strengthened by the often 
_ unsung examples and leadership of 
i women of color — continued to struggle 

on both fronts, but it took an Amazonian effort 
to do so. 

A high tide of struggle crested in 1968, with 
the Vietnamese’s powerful Tet offensive and the 
ghetto uprisings in the US. after Martin Luther 
King, Jr., was assassinated. These events inspired 
SDS-led student strikes that shut down scores of 
colleges. We began to name and analyze the sys- 
tem as “imperialism.” Che Guevara’s slogan of 
“2, 3, many Vietnams” pointed to how such a 
colossus could be overextended and eventually 
defeated. The Black rebellion was accompanied 
by militant upsurges of Native Americans, 
Chicanos, Puerto Ricans and Asians in the US. 

The government’s response was a vicious cam- 
paign of disruption and violence. (See Greg Wells’ 
series on COINTELPRO in ONWARD # 2 and 
3.) More than 30 Panther were killed in 1968-71, 

















and over 1,000 jailed. That level of repression - 


wasn’t used against whites. While we did experi- 
ence harassment, arrests and the threat of a war- 
time draft, it was more our identification with 
the Panthers and vow to stand by them that faced 
an urgent crisis. Just two years earlier, we thou ght 
all that was needed was to “shake the moral con- 
science of America”; now, we found ourselves 
confronting the most powerful government in 
world history. And as rapidly as the movement 
had grown, we were still a small minority in. white 
America. 


Under this tremendous pressure, SDS split 


apart along the basic fault-line of the US bedrock 
of white supremacy: between the desire for a 
potential majority base among white Americans 
and the exigent need for militant solidarity with 
Black and other third world struggles. One side 
(invoking a Eurocentric Marxism) said that revo- 
lution was about the working class, and used that 
as a Left cover for retreat from fighting alongside 
Vietnam and the Panthers, claiming “all national- 
ism is reactionary.” The other side (inspired by 
Marxist-led third world struggles) rightly saw 
solidarity with national liberation as a priority 
for any revolutionary movement worthy of that 
name. However, we wrongly abandoned efforts 
to organize mass numbers of white people, which 
also limited our base for anti-racist activism. 
While the split moved along the horns of a real 
dilemma, there was a chance — although it cer- 
tainly would have been difficult to achieve — for 
a larger and more working class movement base 
without pandering to the racist trade union lead- 
ership. That strategy would have entailed reach- 
ing the growing youth rebellion with anti-imperi- 
alist politics, as well as allying with the emerging 


` women’s movement. 


We were too overwhelmed by the stark life- 
and-death challenges, combined with our own 
inexperience and weaknesses, to implement such 
a strategy in practice. SDS splintered apart in 
1969-70. One result was a series of formations 
that more or less reproduced the traditional white 

` lefts retreat from militant anti-racism. Another 
result was the Weather Underground Organiza- 
tion; while seriously flawed, still a breakthrough 
in sustaining seven years of armed actions in soli- 
darity with national liberation struggles. 
(See the next issue for Part II on the WUO!) 





In 1965, David was the founding chairman of the 
Vietnam Committee and a founding member of 
the SDS chapter at Columbia. In 1967, he wrote 
the first national SDS pamphlet on “US imperi- 
alism.” He participated in the Columbia strike of 
1968; joined the underground resistance in 1970; 
and is doing a life sentence after being busted as 
part of the “Brinks” case of 1981. 

(See page 20 for his contact info!) 
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Finding Hope After Seattle: 


Rethinking Radical Acti 


By Chris Dixon 


Just over a year ago, thousands of us were 
preparing for an uncertain showdown with glo- 
bal capital in Seattle. Yet we barely realized that 
we were about to initiate some of the most suc- 
cessful protests in recent US history. Indeed, 
few believed we would have any major impact 
on corporate globalization. At best, we hoped 
that we might be a significant blip on the nightly 
news and perhaps a noticeable inconvenience to 
trade delegates at the WTO Ministerial. = 

To our shock, though, what we were able to 
accomplish spun far beyond our wildest expec- 
tations. And it was more than the sheer number 
of protesters or the final paralysis of the Minis- 
terial. In Seattle we experienced our collective 
power, learned daily lessons from each other, 
and realized that we could win. In short, we de- 
veloped a new capacity for resistance with a vi- 
tal sense of inspiration. 

Now, having recently passed the anniversary 
of the WTO protests, we sit in a markedly dif- 
ferent place. The events of the past year have 
been a mixed bag, but the momentum of Seattle is 
still alive. In fact, many are beginning to tenta- 
tively refer to ‘the movement’ with seriousness 
nearly unheard during the last twenty-five years. 
Now more than ever, then, I think it’s important 
to take pause to consider where we on the liber- 
tarian left stand in relation to what went down in 
Seattle and what has blossomed from it. As one 
among a number of Anarchists who initiated the 
Direct Action Network and put out the original 
call to shut down the Ministerial, Pd like to offer 
some thoughts to this crucial dialogue. 

There are many ways, of course, to critically 


reflect on this burgeoning movement. For in- 


stance, numerous Anarchists are rightfully point- 
ing to the lack of clear anti-capitalist analysis, as 
well’ as the ludicrous posturing about property 
damage, coming from many of the organizations 
involved. Just as important, other Anarchists and 
unaffiliated radicals are thoughtfully warning, in 


particular, of the dangerous racist dynamics op-» 
erating in the heart of these activist efforts (see 


www.tao.ca/~colours for some of the best of this 
commentary). Here, though, I want to consider 
this movement from a different perspective, one 
that has emerged commonly in activist conversa- 
tions: hope. ` 3 

Many folks admit that Seattle and subsequent 
mobilizations have forever changed how they 
think about the potential for social transforma- 
tion and mass action. As activist Raj Patel ob- 
serves about the A16 actions against the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and World Bank in D.C., 
“There was a real feeling, as we sat in the rain on 
Monday, and as our comrades were arrested, that 
there is a genuine possibility for progressive so- 
cial change.” In essence, amidst the blockades 
and police confrontations, scrawled graffiti and 
tear gas, we’ ve found a renewed sense of hope. 

There was no secret to it in Seattle. Our deter- 
mined and imaginative organizing leading up to 
the WTO protests, combined with our astound- 
ing victories in the streets, was a deeply hearten- 
ing experience for the thousands of us who were 
there, not to mention the countless others who 
watched and celebrated from elsewhere. Using 
brazen Anarchist tactics and decision-making 
systems, we managed to outwit state authori- 
ties, endure police assaults, and create substan- 
tial disruption. Our ambitious rhetoric (“‘shut- 
ting down the WTO”) for once became a reality. 
We left bruised, tired, but profoundly inspired- 

Since then, the at-times haphazard organizing 
model from the WTO protests has been rede- 
fined and re-created across the globe. Interna- 


tional days of action like N30, complete with the. 


requisite abbreviated symbols (A16, S11, $26), 
are happening more and more. All the while, in 
many of the communities I visit, I discover that, 
for every one of us who organized for Seattle, 
roughly five new folks have been radicalized. 
Presumably, the hope that we discovered at the 
WTO Ministerial has grown contagious. What 
else might explain the dedication of so many to 
carry Seattle’s success from DC to London, 
Windsor to Melbourne, LA to Prague? 

Look closely, though. Each successive mobili- 
zation has certainly energized, radicalized, and 
won on its own terms, but each has also been 
accompanied by a letdown. None can quite live 


up to the size, widespread media coverage, and 
success of Seattle. Plus, the time and energy re- 
quired to organize and even participate in each 
mobilization is literally staggering, often leaving 
activists and organizational resources exhausted. 
And folks truly are tired. In the words of radical 
journalist LA Kauffman, “If there’s one point on 
which everyone in the movement seems to agree, 
it’s that action-hopping is getting old.” Mean- 
while, state repression has intensified, which 
translates into more preempted, jailed, and gen- 
erally worn activists. Consequently, it’s no sur- 
prise that some feel disheartened and uncertain. 

We definitely haven’t lost our collective sense 
of hope, but it is waning. We need sources of 
hope, though, if this really is going to become a 
sustained movement rather than an historical 
episode. “Hope,” as revolutionary feminist bell 
hooks says, “is essential to any political struggle 
for radical change when the overall social climate 


promotes disillusionment and despair.” And this 
isn’t a blithe, feel-good kind of hope. No, this is 


hope on the ground, hope like-we glimpsed in 


Seattle, real hope generated by the social struggles 
around us and abroad. Without it, we risk forget- 
ting not only that we can in fact fundamentally 
transform society as it is — seemingly immutable 


but not unalterable — but also that we have the 


capacity to challenge and change it. 
Here, however, is the kicker: if we’re going to 
sustain our hope and this budding movement, we 


have to seriously rethink what constitutes ‘radi- 
“cal activism.’ We have to stop solely hinging our 


hopes and focusing exclusively on mass mobili- 


zations, expecting each to be “the next Seattle.” 
In other words, we have to move beyond the 


myopic view — often endemic among Anarchists 
— that the most ‘important’ activism only-or 
mainly happens in the streets, enmeshed in po- 
lice confrontations. This view sidesteps crucial 
questions of privilege and avoids the reality that 
social change happens on multiple levels, all while 
obscuring other avenues for hope that exist 
around us. 3 
QUESTIONS OF PRIVILEGE 
Anarchism is fundamentally about dismantling 
systems of power. And promisingly, this critical 
orientation is cropping up throughout the move- 
ment. But while successive mass mobilizations 
since the WTO have directly confronted a num- 
ber of powerful institutions, they have also man- 
aged to replicate patterns of power and exclu- 


sion, especially based on race and class. No doubt, 
many Anarchists and other activists realize this. 
I’m not the first and certainly not.the most ar- 
ticulate to level these criticisms. I think, though, 
that they’re worth briefly repeating, particularly 
since many young white, middle-class radicals 
(myself included) often acknowledge them- with- 
out really reflecting on them. | 
Broadly, they can be distilled into a single ques- 
tion: Who can afford to action-hop? And we. must 
understand the word afford with its many mean- 
ings: Who can afford to travel across the country, 
or even the world? Who can afford to risk their 
bodies in potentially dangerous police confron- 
tations? Who can afford to be away from family 
and/or work responsibilities for uncertain peri- 
ods of time? Who can afford to risk their legal 
statuses with the possibility of arrest? Altogether, 
not many people. 
A key problem, then, with the focus on mass 





mobilizations is the underlying idea that we, as 
people who seek radical social change, must each 
take great risks and make huge commitments in 
very prescribed ways — and that all of us can 
afford to do that. Yet this just doesn’t face real- 
ity. When many folks are working one, two, or 
even three jobs, taking care of family members, 
and dealing with immediate crises, they simply 
can’t devote all of their time to activist efforts. 
Indeed, many people are concerned about simple 
survival — feeding their kids, getting some work 
or getting to work, paying the rent, keeping out 
of jail, staying healthy with limited or no access 
to health care. 

More to the point, direct action, as many An- 
archists tend to define it, can be deeply exclu- 
sionary. While it undeniably empowers some — 
mainly white and middle-class — it disempowers 
others. Used as a central tactic of mass mobiliza- 
tions, direct action can in fact implicitly assume 
a certain degree of privilege, with dire conse- 
quences. As anti-capitalist organizer Helen Luu 
explains, “the emphasis on this method alone 
often works to exclude people of colour because 
what is not being taken into account is the rela- 
tionship between the racist (in)justice system 
and people of colour.” White working-class and 
poor people, also frequently veterans of police 
repression, face some similar forms of 
marginalization. 

Further, in the flurry of action-hopping, the 
focus has so far remained largely global, with 
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occasional forays into the national. And many 
mobilization organizers continue to frame issues 
that way. Whether it’s global capitalism, repre- 
sented by the WTO and the World Bank, or state 
authority, in the form of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Conventions (all worthy targets), 
the connections to everyday lives are frequently 
lost. What about privatization of city services as 
neoliberalism on the home front? What about 
welfare “reform” as domestic structural adjust- 


ment? What about daily police brutality and 


prison growth as massive state repression? The 
connections are all there, as are the often unac- 
knowledged activists working to challenge these 
injustices, yet many white, middle-class radicals 
simply aren’t seeing them. The tragic result is 
that we lose critical opportunities for linking the 
workings of global and national systems to local 
organizing efforts and, in effect, broadening our 
resistance. 

For those of us who can afford to action-hop, 
it’s easy to overlook how exclusive and often 
disconnected mass mobilizations are — especially 
amidst the dangerous thrills of street skirmishes 
and arrests. For instance, reporting on the Demo- 
cratic National Convention protests, activist jour- 
nalist Larry Everest approvingly quotes a young 
man, thoroughly bruised from rubber bullets, af- 
ter a major police confrontation: “Damn, I wish 
we could do this every day.” The reality, how- 
ever, is that many folks do do that every day — as 
unwilling victims of police brutality and a racist, 
classist legal system. And along with many oth- 
ers, they can’t afford to glibly put themselves in 
that situation any day — a reality with consider- 
able implications for how this movement is shap- 
ing up and where our hope lies. 


RETHINKING RADICAL ACTIVISM 


I certainly don’t suggest that we give up on 


mass mobilizations. In fact, we need to continue- 


engaging in major collective actions that signifi- — : 


cantly challenge the legitimacy of existing insti- 
tutions. In order to do this effectively, however, 


_ we should be creating a healthy, vibrant, truly 
ae be pct inter: hae SUA SA PN ne SEESE EN aaa ees 
diverse movement for fundamental social change. 


One crucial step for those of us who are rela- 
tively privileged (and therefore often insulated) 
is to push our outlook to encompass many forms 
of and tactics for effective radical activism — that 
is, many sources of hope. 7 
Let me illustrate this with some wisdom 
gleaned from longtime radical Peter Bohmer. His 
striking emphasis is that everyone can contrib- 
ute to social change in both “small and large 
ways.” Simple yet crucial, this acknowledges the 
possibility of seemingly small efforts having im- 
portant — and far-reaching — results. For example, 
think about Jon Strange and the other folks in 
Columbus, Ohio, who crashed an internationally 
televised “town hall meeting” with US Secretary 
of State Madeline Albright in 1998, and success- 
fully raised critical questions about US foreign 
policy on Iraq. Consider the demise of the Mul- 
tilateral Agreement on Investment (MAI) just a 
couple of years ago, precipitated by small-scale 
letter-writing, teach-ins, city council resolutions, 
public education campaigns, and, yes, mass di- 
rect action. Or — something with which I’m more 
intimate — reflect on the widespread success of a 
handful of us graduating students at Evergreen 
State College in 1999 cajoling our administration 
into hosting political prisoner Mumia Abu-Jamal 
as acommencement speaker. These are just a few 
more recent examples, buoyed by a history of 
small contributions having major consequences. 
Recognizing small and large ways of contrib- 
uting to social change means including much that 
is frequently excluded. Further, it means blurring 
the line between what might be considered ‘small’ 
and ‘large.’ Fighting reactionary ballot measures, 
establishing community and cultural centers, edu- 
cating others creatively, demanding authentic 
public oversight of police, creating local institu- 
tions for mutual aid, building art installations, 


organizing in our workplaces, sustaining nurtur- - 


ing relationships, challenging polluters in our 
communities, constructing alternative media, 
opposing prison construction, struggling for con- 
trol over our schools, painting graffiti, planting 
community gardens, protesting welfare cuts, con- 
fronting oppression in our daily lives — these and 
many more contributions can be immeasurably 

continued on page 17 
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What's in a Name?: Tue “AntTI-GLOBALIZATION” MOVEMENT 


By Cindy Milstein 

The amorphous movement that has appeared 

on the scene of late — in North America, after 
Seattle, and around the world several years prior 
— exhibits an astonishing diversity of tactics, goals, 
and political beliefs. At the same time, this resur- 
gence of radical politics is united in an equally 
varied critique of one phenomenon: globaliza- 
tion. Whether understood economically, politi- 
cally, ideologically, or culturally; as a form of 
communication or set of new technologies; as an 
overlapping configuration of these or other fac- 
tors, globalization provides the umbrella under 
which hundreds of often life-and-death matters 
can huddle as one connected whole. 
_ The irony cannot be missed: globalization has 
spawned a global movement. So should “anti- 
globalization” be taken on as our self-proclaimed 
mantle? 

It is difficult to pinpoint the origin of the tag 
“anti-globalization,” although I suspect it is more 
a term of derision on the part of the media and 
those in power than a phrase generated from the 
grassroots. Its origins, however, are not the is- . 
sue. What is instead at stake in naming this move- 


ment is its very identity. We may not have a |’ 
choice in what we want to be called- BBC news Ẹ 
regularly labels protestors ‘anti-capitalist’ even f 
as US news organs stick with ‘anti-global’ —and | 
certainly only time will tell what historians, so- $ 


cial movement theorists, and others will decide 
to dub this period. But when we do find occa- 
sions to self-describe our movement, what will 


we say? For consciously or not, this reflects | $ 


both our concerns and aspirations. 


“Anti-globalization” seems a rather poor stand- [9m 
in for what has so far been a flowering of inter- $ 


national resistance and solidarity. To begin with, 


the phrase is purely negative. Such negativity i 
does offer a necessary critique of the great trans- § 


formation now underway, frequently depicted 


ofthe utopian thrust of proactively named 


struggles: from the civil rights movement and fe 


New Left to China’s pro-democracy movement 
and Poland’s Solidarity, just to mention a few. 
More crucially, though, the use of “anti” is 


movement is against globalization as a whole. If 
globalization is narrowly defined to include only 
those things we don’t like, assuming that were 
even possible, perhaps being seen as anti-global- 
ization would make sense. But even those enti- 
ties perceived as completely bad often aren’t so 
clearly evil: for instance, international “develop- 
ment” policies may supply people with electric- 
ity even as they dam up their rivers; or a world 
court of law may bring rapists to justice even as 
it establishes the foundation for ever-more hier- 
archical institutions. 

Globalization itself is double-edged. The 
Internet is the most famous illustration, making 
possible both new markets for capital, on the 
one hand, and free or inexpensive access to infor- 
mation on a scale never before imagined, on the 
other. Beyond the Internet, however, one could 
point to communication technologies in general 
as part and parcel of the mixed bag of globaliza- 
tion. . 

While it is clearly difficult to separate the cul- 
ture industry from non-consumer culture, given 
capitalism’s dominance, the production and flow 
of media globally has simultaneously been ho- 
mogenized and democratized by cheap, portable, 
miniaturized, and digitized technologies. Holly- 
wood may now reach into hitherto unknown re* 
gions, but likewise, because of fairly affordable 
VCRs, more people see more independent or “for- 
eign” films than ever before. Moreover, despite 
the best efforts of media monopolies to market 
culture to the world’s peoples, on the grassroots 
level worldwide, new and widely disseminated 
(though not widely enough) technologies facili- 
tate the making of films for reasons of aesthetics, 
education, or politics that have nothing to do 
with profit and everything to do with sharing 
beauty, knowledge, and ideas. This is just a brief 
example of the promise of a mutualistic 
multiculturalism on an international scale, one 
embedded in what could be a liberatory form of 
globalization. Numerous other instances of the 
double-edged character of globalization could be 
explored, from changes in the*nation-state and 
notions of citizenship to ruptures in our sense of 
time and space. Indeed, this should be one of our 
primary tasks if we are serious about drawing 
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out the possibilities of a more global world even 


as we attempt to resist its perils. 

Any wholesale rejection of globalization, then, 
not only ignores the many positive elements such 
international reciprocity does or could offer; it 
also leads to some strange bedfellows. First, there 
are those who in opposing globalization advo- 
cate isolationism, whether in the shape of funda- 
mentalism, nationalism, or worse. Christian right- 
winger Pat Buchanan springs to mind in this re- 
gard, as he joined with the likes of Ralph Nader 
to decry opening trade relations with China last 
spring. So do the neo-Nazis who showed up to 
protest “Jewish globalization” this past fall at 
demonstrations in Italy. And then there are those 
primitivist “anarchists” who completely reject 
society, technology, agriculture, art, language, and 
so on, and thus are quite happy to wave an anti- 
globalization banner alongside their anti-civiliza- 
tion flag. 

The tags that seem to most often replace ‘anti- 
globalization’ to depict our movement are 
‘anticorporate,’ ‘anticapitalist,’ or less frequently, 
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“anti-global capitalism.” All remain in the realm 
of the negative, which is one of their shortcom- 
ings, although they imply vastly different per- 
spectives and so can’t be conflated. 
‘Anticorporate’ takes a relatively safe band-aid 
approach: make corporations more responsible 
or bring them under greater regulatory control. 
Thus, it generally doesn’t touch capitalism or 
the status quo at all. Yet unlike those who utilize 
the term “anti-global capitalism” — indicating by 
default that capitalism on a local or continental 
level would be fine, and if able to be scaled back, 
would somehow stay put — at least the 
anticorporate camp is up-front about its belief in 
the ability of a kinder state to limit capitalism’s 
excesses. For radicals, “anticapitalism’ offers the 
obvious advantage of taking an explicit stand in 
condemning not merely corporations or global 
capitalism but also the very system of which 
they are an expression. Nevertheless, it leaves 
out a host of other “anti” issues: antistatism, 
antiracism, anti-homophobia, and so forth. 

So what would an affirmative name for this 





new movement look like? How can we make it 
clear that we’re advocating freedom globally, a 
freedom that can only flourish when institutions 
and forms of exploitation, coercion, and 
authoritarianism are rooted out and vigilantly kept 


at bay? Names like the global solidarity move- . 
- ment or movement for direct democracy, to sug- 


gest just two ideas here, may begin to capture 
this generation of resistance and reconstruction, 
but such inspiration must come from extensive 
discussions within our movement circles. Any 
name, if it is to reflect the egalitarian character of 
this struggle, should emerge from numerous in- 
stances of participatory exploration: to deter- 
mine what globalization is and what it could be; 
to sketch alternatives to the capitalistic, statist, 
and oppressive forms of globalization being 
forced on most of the world’s peoples; to figure 
out this movement’s aims and ideals. From this 
we can embrace a name of our own. 

It could be argued that the act of giving a slo- 
gan to ourselves reduces an expansive freedom 
struggle to revolution-as-commodity. The bright 


a yellow “Battle of Seattle” rain ponchos and other 
i such products at direct actions may foreshadow 
$ atime when our carnivals against capitalism turn 


into mere carnivals. Be that as it may, we will be 
labeled, whether we decide to do so or not. The 


fi seven o’clock news will make sure of that, if 
fa only to fit us into their sound bite framework, as 
= will the FBI, if only to fit us in their burgeoning 


files. Yet a self-definition that propels us toward 
the world we want to see — like the aptly named 
Students for a Democratic Society in the 1960s — 
is preferable to a descri ptor of what we despise, 
or one that misrepresents what we are demand- 


=] ing and envisioning altogether. 


What’s in a name? Only what this movement 


‘ hopes to move toward. 





; Cindy Milstein is a faculty member at the Insti- 


tute for Social Ecology (http://www.social- 


i ecology.org), a board member for the Institute 





for Anarchist Studies (http://flag.blackened.net/ 
ias), and a columnist for Arsenal magazine. She 


i can be reached at cbmilstein@aol.com. 





Stick it to the Manarchy! 


By Maggie, Rayna, Michael and Matt 


Manarchy: Aggressive, competitive behavior 
within the Anarchist movement that is frighten- 
ingly reminiscent of historically oppressive male 
gender roles. Such behavior includes acting ma- 
cho, holier than thou and elitist. Manarchy often 
results in exclusivity. > 

We must share our discomfort with manarchy 
in the Anarchist movement. We are excited and 
inspired by the development and practice of 
Anarchist ideals, and we must remain critical of 
our movement in an effort to maximize our effec- 
tiveness. Anarchism and direct action are power- 
ful forces, yet we are still susceptible to taking 
on some of the oppressive cultural practices of 
the very system we are challenging. 

We are two women and two men, all white and 
from economically privileged backgrounds. We 
are Anarchists. We support direct action and the 
Black Bloc as a tactic for empowerment. In this 
article we focus on what has been coined 
“manarchy.” We intend to explain and criticize 
manarchist behavior by running through a series 
of experiences that we have had at mass actions, 
conferences, and in our day-to-day organizing. 

Most insidious is the dogmatism of ‘no com- 
promise’ that is often accompanied with a ma- 
cho. spirit that assumes a ‘tougher than thou’ 
attitude toward dominant culture as well as allies 
in the movement. 

At the presidential debates in Boston, one of 
us saw a group of people bust through a police 
barricade of an already blocked off street. The 
move was far-fetched and ill planned, and re- 
sulted in several people being pepper sprayed. 
This is tough, not tactical. For some of these 
people, being pepper sprayed became a battle 
wound that illustrated their no-compromise “‘radi- 
cal” politics. 

In a similar vein, two of us were at a Black 
Bloc meeting where one man declared: “If you’re 
not willing to take a hit [to the head with a baton] 
and you’ re not willing to go to jail, don’t march 
with the Black Bloc.” He was frustrated with the 


fact that he had been marching with the Black 
Bloc at the Inauguration protests and upon con- 
fronting a police barricade, found that no one 
was backing him up. We question whether sacri- 
ficing oneself to a beating is an effective goal. We 
cannot over-emphasize the importance of pro- 
tecting each other, yet we also understand that 
people in different situations have different needs. 
In other words, not everyone can and wants to 
get beat up and sent to jail for an act that may or 
may not be perceived as tactically useful. 

The man’s divisive 
statement assumes F 
that he is one of the E 
more qualified Black SA ere 
Bloc participants in E aria T RNE 
the group. He found 
that no one else had $ 
stuck around to take 


a beating with him, /""""'0lippetess 
demonstrating that oe _— 
he is tougher and, fy ot 
therefore, a better ESAE 
radical than others. EPSE 
His superior posi- et 
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the authority to de- 
clare who is allowed 
to march in the Black | 
Bloc. Thus, he feels comfortable telling others to 
stay home. . 
The no-compromise position has been exem- 
plified by a posting on the Independent Media 
Center’s website. In a critique of the Inaugura- 
tion Protests in Washington, DC, Slip writes: “I 
think we really need to ask ourselves what our 
militancy means? Is it really militant to allow to 
be searched to enter into the area that you were 
scheduled to have your first amendment right? 
That’s not militant or defiant. Is it revolt if you 
ask for permission for the same system you are 
protesting? Permitted protests are in no way a 
resistance, let alone a revolution. To me, in this 


revolution the ends ARE the means. We have to 
live our visions and take control of our own lives. 
This is exhibiting in not just how we live our 
lives and use our lives as tools, but how we ex- 
tend our dissent into literally reclaiming our 
spaces, when we get into the streets. We can no 
longer pander and go through “the proper means.” 
The proper means are practicing real democracy 
and claiming our right to free assembly. NO 
COMPROMISE.” (http://indymedia.org/ 
front.php3 ?article_id=24345& group=webcast) 
| In this critique, Slip 
raises an important 
J point about the need for 
A militancy, defiance, and 
** | [fundamental subver- 
~~ [sion of the system. Yet, 

| fhis analysis around 
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ee COMPRO- 
, | MISE” remains prob- 
P |ematic. In a capitalist 
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pe. N system, we all must 
P Fy 4 compromise. No one is 
Wie, perfect, and we are all 
implicated with the op- 
We pression that this sys- 
Maw tem is built on. Some 


mand privileged than 
others are. It’s ironic 
that the more privileged are often the ones who 
make the call for “no compromise” at mass ac- 
tions. We should question who is able to “not 
compromise” at large demonstrations. For ex- 
ample, as four white college students, it’s pretty 
easy for us to be militants at mass actions. In 
addition to easy access to lawyers, the cops and 
courts treat us better than classes of people who 
are traditionally victimized. Itis much harder for 
people of color, the economically disadvantaged, 
and people who are not physically capable of 
intense physical confrontation to take such a po- 
sition. 
continued on page 20 
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ANARCHIST BLACK CROSS FEDERATION 
Fellow ABC Member is Jailed in Spain 


Our comrade Eduardo Garcia has suffered 
a frame-up because of his public activism sup- 
porting the prisoners’ struggle. He has been in 
jail since November 8", 2000 on charges of ter- 
rorism. 

If there’s not an international campaign to 
pressure the Spanish goverment, he could be in 
prison for 20 years. What’s more, if the goverment 
doesn’t notice our comarades’ solidarity around 
the world, more people could suffer similar frame- 
ups. 

He was arrested because the state wants 
to cut-off communication and solidarity between 
prisons and the street. They want to stop the 
increasing anti-prison movement, which is help- 
ing hundreds of social (“ordinary”) prisoners to 
recover their dignity and strength. 

After years of nearly symbolic protests, 
300 prisoners were able to coordinate a hunger 
strike in March, claiming for the end of the isola- 
tion system (FIES), release of extremely ill pris- 
oners and transportation of everyone to the near- 
est jail to their families and friends. We must 
point that all prisoners involved in the strikes are 
social, except for the “Cordoba 4.” In this sense, 
their struggle contains a radical questioning of 


the whole capitalist and repressive system. 


Demostrations (last one in Madrid with 1,000 
people, others in Barcelona, Valencia...), leaflets, 


posters, actions of all kinds have taken place — 


around the whole Spanish state supporting the 
prisoners. Many of the involved prisoners have 
been tortured, others have been sent from one jail 
to another, communications have been cut, but 
every day more of them decide that they have 
nothing to loose except their chains. The media 
has censored everything surrounding the struggle, 


and has just printed articles conecting the strikes 


with the Basque nationalist guerrilla ETA say- 
ing, “dangerous prisoners colaborate with terror- 
ists and try to produce disorders inside prisons.” 
Prisoners have been supported mainly by 
the libertarian and autonomus movements (from 
the well-known CNT-IWA to the autonomus 
neighborhood collectives or Anarchist groups). 
The state has choosen Eduardo Garcia, 
22-year-old, because he is one of the most well- 
known Anarchists in Madrid. He is member of 


FBI Seeks to 
Question 


ABCF Member 


Since as early as mid-2000, the New Jer- 
sey and Jacksonville offices of the FBI have been 
poking around asking questions about Jax ABCF 
member Neil. On at least 3 seperate occasions 
that we are aware of, NJ agents went to his fa- 
thers house in Paterson, -NJ and FL agents went 
to his new and old residence in Jacksonville ques- 
tioning neighbors and people he works with. 

In early October, an agent in Jacksonville 
telephoned Neil and informed him they wanted 
to question him. Their reason was because his 
name appeared on a visiting list of a prisoner 
who is a known associate of one of the FBI’s 
most wanted, Arthur Washington.On this occa- 
sion, Neil continually told the agent that he would 
not speak to them without a lawyer. 

Neil wrote a statement after being con- 
tacted and sent it out to other ABCF members 
and PP/POWs. Though he made no statement, 
Neil did listen to the agent. Several people were 
quick and correct to point out that Neil should 
have hung up the phone as soon as he learned 
who it was. 

Since this phone call, agents have visited 
his apartments and questioned coworkers as early 
as two weeks ago. 

This is just a heads up for folks so that 
they are aware of whats happening and a re- 
minder: Dont talk [or listen!] to the FBI! 
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the Anarchist Black Cross and has also been in- 
volved in other social strggles; mainly in the 
squats and the “anti-globalization” actions and 
groups (he went to the protests in Praha against 
the IMF and World Bank with the Madrid group). 
He visited prisoners almost every week, sup- 
porting them and helping to coordinate their 


strikes. He legalized many of the demostrations 


taking place in Madrid and took part in some 

direct actions to make public the prisoners situ- 

ation (such as climbing to famous places of the 
city or appearing nude in front of the jails de- 
partment). 

They accuse Edu of sending seven letter- 
bombs to six journalists (known for attacking the 
prisoners struggle) and a politician. 

The charges are obviously false in many 
points: 

e The main proof is his relation with “‘dan- 
gerous” Anarchist prisoners and 40 grams 
of firework powder supposedly found at 
his parents flat (where he lives). The wit- 
nesses of the inspection declared the pow- 
der wasn’t there, and suspiciously, the “dis- 
covering” of the powder doesn't appear in 
the video recording of the inspection 
(which the police have “‘ost’’). 

e His public activity made a parallel clan- 
destine one absolutely imposible. 

e After capturing the supposed maker of the 
bombs, 4 more have appeared. 

Inmediately after Eduardo’s imprisonment 
began a press campaign against the squats and 
the Anarchist and autonomus movements. We 
were all included in the anti-terrorist paranoia (as 
ETA and GRAPO have increased their armed 
activity in the past months : 


os > The > big autonom - 1s antifa S ; ae 
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attacked by the anti-riot police. Dozens of people 
were injured and seven arrested. The next day, 
the press only spoke about the barricades. set 
after the police attack by the astonished 
demostrators or the numerous bank windows 
smashed by others while retiring. 

We NEED your solidarity. We MUST free 
Eduardo Garcia. The ABC and Edu’s support 
groups are trying to organize an international cam- 


paign denouncing the frame-up. In previous cir- 
cumstances as with Michael Patera, our collec- 
tive effort effectively pressured goverments. We 
need another effort. 

Edu is now in Soto del Real’s jail and is 
suffering in isolation. He will be judged in some 
time (it could be up to two years). We are pre- 
paring a global action day, but until then... 
PLEASE DO ANYTHING. Just a painting in 
the Spanish consulate in your city would be help- 
ful.. Demostrations, leaflets, stickers, or any other 
thing you decide would be wonderful. 

Please send us your ideas, questions, ac- 
tions and, of course, support letters to Edu (they 


wont let them in because of his isolation, but we 


hope to be able to send them soon. Please send 
us any new about leaphlets, actions, demos... 
even paintings! You can also contact his ABC 
group at: 

CNA-ABC (Madrid) 

Paseo Alberto Palacios n342 

28021 Madrid. Spain 

Or e-mail us at: edulibre@yakooe es 


If you would like to create a support group, 
please contact your nearest ABC group or di- 
rectly write to us (first would be better in order 
to decentralize work). 

Note to ABC groups: don’t worry if this 
is the first news you get, as Edu’s group is send- 
ing you all the info via current mail). You can 
send letters of support to 
Eduardo Garcia Macias 
Modulo 4 CP Madrid V Soto Del Real 
28791 Soto Del Real : 

Madrid Spain 


ment to othe gory who has decided to jail him: 
Teresa Palacios 

Juzgado de Instrucción 3, 

Audiencia Nacional 

C/Garcia Gutierrez, 1 

28080 Madrid 


This article was edited slightly for space and 


clarity. 


` -Jax ABCF 


Anarchist PP/POW 
Subsistence Program 


While the ABCF’s better known Warchest 
Program has been sending non-partisan financial 
aid to class war PP/POWs since 1994, a lesser 
known program was implemented in 1997 to fo- 
cus special attention to those Political Prisoners 
and Prisoners of War who come from our own 
Anarchist/anti-authoritarian community. 

While the ABCF believes it is important 
to continue in the historical tradition of the ABC 
and provide non-partisan support to all class 
war PP/POWs, Anarchist and anti-authoritarian 
PP/POWs need to be our priority. 

Since 1997, the ABCF has been collecting 
funds to send a monthly check as well as sending 
40 postage stamps per month to Anarchist POW 
Ojore Lutalo as part of the Anarchist Subsitence 
Program. As with our other financial programs, a 


full and complete accounting of all funds received 


and all funds sent out is provided for public re- 
view. We always print the recipients address and 
encourage.people to write to the prisoners, mak- 
ing sure to hold us accountable to our claims. 
These reports appear in each and every issue of 
the ABCF Update, printed by Kent ABCF. 

To help see this program grow and de- 
velop, please contact the North East Branch 
Group in Lancaster. They have been consistently 
and reliably facilitating this program since its in- 
ception at the 1997 ABCF conference in Phila- 
delphia. 


Please consider having you or your collec- 


tive becoming a regular contributor to this im- 
portant program. A regular contribution would 
consist of a monthly donation to the program 
and becoming part of the stamp rotation. Par- 
ticipants of the stamp rotation take turns send- 
ing in forty .34¢ stamps to Lancaster ABCF, 
who in turns sends them and the check to the PP/ 
POW. A monthly contribution can be as little or 
as much as you or your collective can send. There 
is no minimum/maximum amount. Whatever you 


send, all that we ask is that you are consistent. _ 


An easy way to do so is to do a fundraiser or 
raise, for instance, $120 in one lump sum. Send it 
to Lancaster ABCF and ask them to spread the 
$120 out for the year as $10 donations for 12 
months. 

If you feel you can not Beco a regular 
contributor, but would still like to support the 
effort, send whatever you can at whatever time 
you are able. Any support is appreciated and 
will be used. 

Whatever you send, your contribution will 
be recorded however you wish for it to appear in 
the program report so that you can view exactly 
what is being done with your contribuion. 


NE ABCF, Lancaster 
P.O. Box 891 
Lancaster, PA 17608 


Checks or money orders out to T. Fasnacht 


“Any movement that — 


do not support their 
political internees is 
a sham movement!” 

-Ojore Lutalo 
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New Pamphlet 
by POW 
Sundiata Acoli 


In cooperation with Sundiata Acoli and 
the Sundiata Acoli Freedom Campaign, Jackson- 
ville ABCF has helped to release “Updated His- 


l tory of the New Afrikan Prison Struggle.” 


The sequal to “Brief History of the New Afrikan 
Prison Struggle” Updated History is longer, more 


detailed and brought up to the present. 


The pamphlet chronicals the Striggles of 
Afrikans in US prisons from the 16th century 
and Civil War era, to the 90’s and beyond, up to- 


the turn of this century. 


When the original Brief History was re- 


. leased in ‘92, it became standard reference mate- 


rial and a quick seller. Less than a decade later, 
many people were looking for a more recent and 
updated version of this informative work. 

‘This 30 page 8.5x1 1 pamphlet is available 
from ABCF Jax for $4 each. Price to prisoners is 
$2. If ordering by mail, add $1 for postage. 

The ABCF also distributes the following 
material by Sundiata Acoli: 


You Can Almost Hold it in Your Hand - $1 
Brinks Trial Testimony - $2 

Uses & Effects of Control Units - $1 

Uses & Effects of Control Units (audio) - $5 
Sundiate Interview on WBAI (audio) - $5 
Bits -N- Pieces - $2 ; 

Assata Shakur greeting card - $2 

Black Madonna greeting card - $2 


60% of proceeds from all material is sent 
to Sundiata. If you’re getting Sundiata materail 
elsewhere, ask the vendor if they are sending at 
least a. portion of the proceeds to help Sundiata. 
: Updated History of the New Afrikan 
Prison Struggle is not yet available from many 
people so get in touch with Jacksonville ABCF 
for your copy soon. Please inquire about bulk 
orders and bulk shipping rates. 
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powerful and deeply inspiring. Seen as comple- 
mentary demands and tactics, they harbor valu- 
able lessons about challenging power, ferment- 
ing social change, and developing directly demo- 
cratic control over our lives. Indeed, they are the 
potential building blocks of a vivacious, diverse 
s movement capable of winning key gains and, ulti- 
mately, transforming our society. 

These examples may not seem especially ‘radi- 
cal’ to some, particularly those in purist Anar- 
chist and other circles that categorically eschew 
anything that hints of ‘reformism.’ In fact, ac- 
knowledging multiple 
forms of resistance thank- 
fully does call into ques- 
tion the meaning of the 
word radical. Too often 
this concept is defined al- 


most exclusively by white, 1 A C 


middle-class men, self-ap- 
pointed bearers of a radi- 
cal standard. I think we can 
do better, though; and I 
mean we in the sense of all “ 
of us who struggle in diverse ways to go to the 
root —to dismantle power and privilege, and fun- 
damentally transform our society. What’s lost in 
r - easy dismissals and clean dichotomies is that we 
all choose a variety of tools, tactics, strategies, 
and demands based on our circumstances and 
f objectives. We should be learning from this ver- 
satility, not condemning it. 
Pointing out that there are many ways that 
; people act in their lives — both small and large — 
| doesn’t mean that we can’t be critical, strategic, 
| or focused in what we do and advocate. Neither 
can we give up our commitment, our demands on 
) each other and ourselves. There are, however, 
’ many ways of working to transform the world. 
| Let’s learn from elders like veteran activist 
Bernice Johnson Reagon. She reminds us that 
| the particular ‘way’ or ‘issue’ that any one of us 
chooses is not the way or issue. If we assume 
that it is, we risk ignoring other possibilities for 
social:change, and we miss out on He inspiring 
_ efforts of people all over. 
r -> FINDING HOPE- naa 
a ‘Rethinking radical activism is about under-. 
standing social struggles in broad terms and top- 
“pling conventional hierarchies of activist ‘worth.’ 
| | -Equallycrucial, it’s also about locating and sus- 
| - taining hope. Overly fixated on mass mobiliza- 
tions, we.can easily lose sight of what’s happen- 
-ing around us in our workplaces, households, 
classrooms, religious communities, neighbor- 


: monplace: venues can be just as subversive as 
street confrontations at major protests, if not 
| - more so. 
Certainly there is something awe-inspiring and 
‘magical (not to mention critically effective) about 
| large, militant actions. The WTO protests, for 
| - instance, were successful not only in disrupting 
the Ministerial, but also in enthusing and inspir- 
ing thousands. As Anarchist writer Chris Crass 
: = notes, though, Seattle “was made possible be- 
cause of all of the organizing that we do day-to- 
day, the often unglamorous work that makes so- 
cial change happen.” That is, seemingly small 
contributions — community outreach, creative 
educational efforts, coalition-building, and much 
| more — laid the groundwork for the victories at 
the WTO Ministerial. And the same is true for 











` hoods, and local activist groups. Yet these com- 


each of the mobilizations since. The hope that 
many of us have found in the streets from Seattle 
to Prague, then, is not isolated; rather, it stems 
from the hope that we create every day. Ex- 
amples are plentiful. Many of the best, in fact, 
we will likely never hear about. For one, there are 
all of the dedicated folks who run radical “re- 


source centers” and “infoshops” out of email ac- 


counts, small offices, storefronts, campus build- 
ings, and even their own homes. Often unknown 
beyond their communities, they provide essen- 
tial resources and circulate crucial information. 
There are all of the grassroots welfare rights or- 
ganizations in both small and large cities, orga- 










nized by some of the most demonized peoplein 
our society. Relying on shoestring budgets and 
all-out volunteer efforts, they organize incred- 
ible mutual aid and determined resistance. There 
are the courageous indigenous peoples, such as 
the Gwich’in in Northern Alaska and the Dine’h 
in Big Mountain, Arizona, struggling for the sanc- 
tity of their lands and cultures. Steadily, they 
confront a colonial project that spans hundreds 
of years. And there are the efforts of those work- 
ing covertly in the Animal Liberation Front, the 
Earth Liberation Front, underground anti-bio- 
technology groups, and others still unknown. My 
feeling is that we’re going to see more, not less, 
of these kinds of very direct actions. 

Keep in mind that this is only a snapshot. 
Even these examples don’t adequately represent 
the real breadth of inspirational resistance. Ev- 
erywhere there are folks who continue to plug 
away — largely unknown — steadily transforming 
the world, each day, each week, each month, each 
year. At times barely audible, at times deafening, 


these efforts can supply a sustained sense of © 


hope to last us well beyond our ‘memories of — 
Seattle and other recent mobilizations — and carry 


- us into even bigger, more successful, more inno- — 


vative ones. 
BUILDING A MOVEMENT 

Just over a year after the WTO protests, we 
are at a crossroads. Actually, we are at many 
crossroads, with critical questions of strategy, 
vision, and goals, among others. However, one 
particularly defining choice concerns how we un- 
derstand and build this movement. On one hand, 
we can exclusively pin our hopes on what sea- 
soned radicals Jenn Bowman and Summer Tho- 
mas call “activist tourism”: organizing-for mili- 


tant direct actions across the globe; carrying each. 


to acrescendo, moving on after the often anticli- 
mactic outcomes, and calling this ‘the movement.’ 
On the other hand, we can complement mass 
mobilizations with a more multidimensional fo- 
cus on diverse forms of radical activism. And 
further, we can recognize and ally ourselves with 
preexisting movements of diverse peoples who 
are organizing in their communities — and have 
been for a long time. The latter holds more prom- 
ise — more hope — for building a healthy, sus- 
tained, inclusive movement (or coalition of move- 


_ Want More Anarchy in in Your Life? 








inding Hope After Seattle... 


ments) struggling for fundamental social change 
on the edge of the twenty-first century. 

We can move in this direction. Indeed, a genu- 
ine strength of this burgeoning movement view, 
is its growing willingness to discuss multiple tac- 
tics. Black bloc Anarchists in Seattle, for example, 
managed not only to successfully inflict damage 
on corporate targets, but also to initiate an ongo- 


ing discussion about the many ways that we can 


and do engage in social struggle. Of course, this 
discussion isn’t always so civil — at times full of 
recriminations and self-righteousness — but it’s a 
beginning. If we can steer beyond confining de- 
bates about street tactics at mass mobilizations, 
we can perhaps begin to 
appreciate and consider 


of activism in many other 
areas and circumstances. 

I don’t hesitate to say 
that we are forging a new 
libertarian politics, an in- 
novative resistance with a 
vibrant sense of hope. 
And there is, as radical 
theorist Michael Albert 
explains, a “logic” to this dissent: “Raise ever- 
enlarging threats to agendas that elites hold dear 
by growing in size and diversifying in focus and 
tactics until they meet our demands, and then go 
for more.” Mobilizations are undisputedly cru- 
cial flare points for this, moments of gaining 
ground, captivating public attention, consolidat- 
ing gains, and solidifying our resolve. Yet they 
are only one set of tools among a multitude of 
focuses and tactics. 

Writer Naomi Klein, perhaps the most well- 
respected observer of the recent string of mobili- 
zations, incisively points out that the movement 
born in Seattle isn’t so much a single movement 
as a conglomeration of concentrations and cam- 
paigns with shifting but often common goals. 


` Together, they’re decentralized, dynamic, inno- 


vative, unpredictable, and difficult to control. 
This essentially Anarchist character is their dis- 
tinct power. Consider the potential power, then, 
of applying this to an even more extensive move- 
ment with a variety of strategies and aims. - 

__ Ultimately this is what we e must do, for social 


Sa a Ra 


passing a truly radical movement i Seer 
composed by the daily activism of mothers, farm- 
ers, people of color, youth, sex workers, immi- 
grants, artists, queers, indigenous peoples, fac- 
tory laborers, teachers, environmentalists, ser- 
vice employees, poor folks, and all of the other 
overlapping, diverse sectors of our society. 
That is where I find hope after Seattle. 





Chris Dixon (chrisak @tao.ca) is an Alaskan, ac- 
tivist, and writer presently. living in Corvallis, 
Oregon. Currently, he is working on a book en- 
titled Critical Hope and organizing with a loose 
network of West Coast activists to build a 
broader-based radical movement. 
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best of political 
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an interdisciplinary 
framework to guide social change. The 
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or visit our website. 
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_May Day... 


continued from page 13 


After hours of speeches, people were leaving 
when Samuel Fielden, a Methodist preacher and 
the final speaker, took the podium. Concluding 
his speech, he encouraged workers to stand up to 
the law, which did not protect them, urging them 
to “kill it, stab it. . . to impede its progress.” The 
police considered this “inflammatory language” 
and 200 officers ordered those remaining to dis- 
perse immediately. As Fielden argued with the 
police of the peaceful intent of the meeting, some- 
one threw a dynamite bomb at the police. One 
sergeant was killed immediately. The police then 
opened fire at the crowd. Estimates indicated 
that seven or eight civilians were killed. Several 
policemen and additional civilians died later. 

Following the event, hysteria swept the city. 
Mayor Harrison declared martial law. Some be- 
lieved the bomb had been thrown by an agent 
provocateur. Indeed, it served nicely as an excuse 
for the police to harass and attack scores of 
people. Hundreds were arrested. State Attorney 
for Cook County J. Grinnell announced in a pub- 
lic statement, “Make the raids first and look up 
the law afterwards.” Labor unions were broken 
up. Picketing strikers were arrested and the po- 
lice continued to beat labor supporters. 

In conjunction with the bombing, the state ar- 
rested and indicted eight Anarchists: Spies, 
Michael Schwab, Fielden, Parsons, Adolph 
Fischer, George Engel, Louis Lingg and Oscar 
Neebe. All were charged with conspiracy to mur- 
der, despite the fact that only three had been 
present at the Haymarket meeting. For their trial, 
a special bailiff was appointed to pick the jury. 
He stated, “These fellows are going to be hanged 
as certain as death.” During the trial in June 1886, 
the state could not provide evidence that any of 
the men had knowledge of the bomb or that they 
had incited or participated in the violence. 

But it wasn’t the men so much as their ideas 
that were considered dangerous. As Grinnell 
stated in. his summation: “Law is on trial. Anar- 


chy is on trial. These men have been selected, 


picked out by the grand jury and indicted be- 
cause they were leaders. They are no more guilty 
than the thousands who follow them. Gentlemen 


of the jury: convict these men, make examples of — 


them, hang them and you save our institutions, 
our society.” 

As a result of the trial, all but one of the men 
received death sentences (Neebe received 15 
years). Despite international outcry, Spies, Par- 
sons, Fischer, and Engel were hanged on Nov. 
11", 1887; Lingg escaped by committing suicide 
in his cell. Hundreds of thousands of people lined 
the funeral procession for the executed men. Later, 
in 1893, when newly elected Governor Altgeld 
granted pardons to Neebe, Schwab, and Fielden, 
he admitted that the trial had been unfair and that 
the men had always been innocent of the crimes. 

- After Haymarket, workers all over the world 
pointed towards May 1 as their day. After 1886 
rallies, strikes and other militant actions pro- 
moted the cause of the working class around the 


_ world. Unfortunately, a conservative element 


within US organized labor, combined with the 
crushing government repression of left politics, 
allowed the significance of the day to become 


- lost in the United States. 


As early as 1894,-President Cleveland signed a 
bill naming not May 1 but the first Monday in 
September as “Labor Day.” This creatively side- 
stepped the day with more historical significance. 
Adding further insult, President Eisenhower pro- 
claimed May 1 as “Law Day” in 1958. In light of 
the history of May Day, it is ironic that the 
theme of this year’s Law Day (sponsored by the 


-American Bar Association) is “Celebrate Your 


Freedom.” The focus is on “equal protection of 


‘the laws.” 


‘We must not aes what happened at 
Haymarket, lest we give reactionary forces the 
opportunity to revoke what the labor movement 
has gained. In 1886 the movement was strong 
and visible. The state provoked crowds into vio- 


lence in order to create an excuse to undermine. 


the progress of the working class. We cannot 
allow the government to frighten us back into 
silence. Instead we must follow the examples set 
by Parsons, Spies, Fischer and Engel, and all the 
others who have died or been imprisoned by the 
state. The events of May. Day 1886 remind us 
that workers will continue to be exploited until 
we Stand up and oppose that exploitation. It is 
only with organization and the courage to speak 
out against injustice that we will gain better work- 
ing conditions, better pay, and better lives. 
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Alternative to Queer Political Co-optation... 


continued from page 11 

state authority as an agent for social change into question. The 
high priority attached to electoral politics by groups such as the 
Human Rights Campaign is especially problematic. Even with all 
of the money and activists’ labor devoted to promoting largely 
symbolic legislation outlawing some superficial forms of discrimi- 
nation against queers, the organizational strength of anti-queer 
churches and groups such as Focus on the Family has managed to 
work even more effectively within the contours of state power. 
Numerous states have either overturned anti-discrimination laws 
or, at the behest of homophobic political lobbying and ultra-con- 
servative politicians, passed overtly HDi odie laws through- 
out the 1990s. 

The limitations of state power in protecting the physical safety 
and dignity of queer people become even, , 
clearer when you consider the nature of! § 
most homophobic violence and oppression. 
The state of declared political and cultural | 
war against queer people imposed by the 
far right is paralleled by an even more dan- 
gerous undeclared war being waged against 
queer people in the streets, in schools, and 
often within the very institutions of state 
power, especially the prison system. Over | 
1,400 “hate crimes” against queer people 
were reported to the FBI in 1998, a figure 
that is unquestionably much larger when 
you take into account the number of vio- 
lent acts never reported to the police and 
the narrow, legalistic definitions of hate 
crimes utilized by the police and prosecu- 
tors. The situation for queer youth is espe- 
cially dangerous; neither law enforcement 
agencies nor school administrators have 
shown the slightest inclination to prevent 
the systematic intimidation and violence queer youth face in virtu- 





ally all secondary schools. Working within “the system” on the. 


system’s terms has failed, in the most spectacular and absolute 
way imaginable, to protect queer people from the most devastat- 
ing assaults we face in a homophobic society. This failure should 
force us as radical activists to rethink our dependence upon even 
the “progressive” wing of the state. 
THE GAY RIGHTS MAINSTREAM 
AS WHIP HAND FOR CAPITAL 

The true meaning of the gay rights movement’s steadfast quest 
to “get a place at the table” becomes even clearer when you exam- 
ine the role that corporate capitalism plays in determining the 
priorities and tactics of the mainstream struggle for queer libera- 
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tion. Having reasoned that the surest path to social and political 
power rests in “our” pocketbooks, large queer organizations have 
in recent years loudly asserted queer America’s potential power 
as a monolithic bloc of affluent consumers. A popular chant over- 
heard at a recent Pride Day march in Burlington, Vermont—‘‘We’ re 
Here, We’re Queer, We Shop” (!!)—perfectly illustrates the smug, 
classist assumption that purchasing power is a sufficient form of 
political leverage, that we (or, at any rate, the universalized upper 
middle-class queer “we”) can buy our way out of the crushing 
homophobia of this society. The delusions underlying this strat- 
egy would be quietly hilarious if it were not characteristic of a 
larger, more dangerous trend within mainstream queer activism— 
the infusion of corporate money that has allowed such compla- 
cent, cynical ideology to guide action. 
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The organizing Issues. confronting u us as anti-authori- 
tarian queers are in many ways similar to those dealt 
with throughout the burgeoning global struggle 
against capitalist/racist/sexist/police state domination, 
and we need to take some of the same initiatives as 
other, forward-thinking organizations and movements 


have — dedicating serious efforts to community-level 
organizing, alliance-building with other liberation 
struggles, and articulating an explicitly anti-capitalist, 
anti-authoritarian queer analysis that connects our 


oppression to the larger, interlocking system of domi- 
nation that shapes our lives. 





The wholesale corporate takeover of the queer struggle func- 
tions on many different levels, but its most immediate impact has 
been to confirm the commitment of the movement’s leadership to 
the service of economic privilege, and to substantively divert the 
movement’s priorities away from a vision of more militant, inclu- 
sive, and anti-authoritarian struggle. Corporate sponsorship of 
gay pride events, and the transformation of such public actions 
into a veritable consumer’s paradise complete with merchandise 
booths and business networking expos, is only the most visible 
symbol of capitalist influence. A large portion of the political 
organizing done by the Human Rights Campaign and similar groups 
is subsidized by large donations from multinational corporations: 
HRC lists American Airlines and Verizon, both of which have 
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histories of labor strife and attempted union-busting, as promi- 
nent sponsors, and millions of dollars have been donated by openly 
queer CEOs such as David Geffen to queer political lobbying 
efforts and election organizing. Moreover, numerous other large 
corporations with immense power in telecommunications and the 
defense industry such as Disney and General Electric are 
uncritically portrayed by the movement as allies in the struggle, 
by virtue of the insurance benefits they offer to the same-gender 
partners of their white-collar employees. It’s not surprising that 
the thorough interconnection of corporate power and queer aċtiv- 
ism has discouraged the development of even mild critiques of 
capitalism and state power within queer political discourse. 

Indeed, the movement’s tendency to focus on the small .conces- 
sions won by middle class employees and to invoke the threat of 
an apocryphal, all-encompassing queer upper middle 
class as an illustration of potential empowerment, 
denies the very existence of millions of poor and 
working-class queers. It also devalues or ignores 
the very real economic exploitation they suffer at 
the hands of the same capitalist power structure 
=) the leadership of the movement so eagerly embraces 
as financial patrons and allies. This inherent contra- 
diction—adyocating reform through the power of 
the state and within corporate structures while re- 
fusing to acknowledge the violence suffered by non- 
white and non-affluent queers (in the forms of pov- 
erty, police violence in communities of color, in 
prisons, and so on)—speaks loudly for the need for 
radical queers to reclaim this faltering movement. 

STEPS TOWARD AN ANTI- 

AUTHORITARIAN/ANTI-CAPITALIST 

QUEER MOVEMENT 

As radical queers, we really do need to reinvent 
the wheel in order to transform the queer liberation 
struggle into a truly democratic, inclusive mass movement unwill- 
ing to accommodate or pander to the dictates of unjust systems of 
exploitation. The urgency and stakes involved in this project are 
growing daily. The capitalist/police state is resorting to ever harsher 
measures in terms of economic structural adjustment and the grow- 
ing militarization of public life in order to consolidate its power 
and, more directly, the escalation of political, cultural, and physi- 
cal attacks on queer people and the very notion of queer identity 
is quickly coalescing into a state of open warfare against us. The 
organizing issues confronting us as anti-authoritarian queers are in 
many ways similar to those dealt with throughout the burgeoning 
global struggle against capitalist/racist/sexist/police state domina- 
tion, and we need to take some of the same ini‘iatives as other, 
forward-thinking organizations and movements have — dedicat- 
ing serious efforts to community-level organizing, alliance-build- 
ing with other liberation struggles (a tactic the n. instream gay 
anti-capitalist, anti_-authoritarian queer analysis that connects 
our reson to the larger, interlocking system of domination 
that shapes our lives. 

It seems easy enough in the abstract. The reality is somewhat 
more daunting, though organizations do exist (or are emerging) 
that embody the forms that a more radical queer liberation move- 
ment should take. Philadelphia ACT-UP offers an instructive ex- 
ample. For over fifteen years, they have worked within 
Philadelphia’s queer communities to confront racism, homopho- 
bic public and religious institutions, and to provide direct support 
to HIV-positive queers; more recently, they have played instru- 
mental roles in the planning and execution of several mass actions, 
most notably the A16 protests against the World Bank and IMF 
and the mobilization against the Republican National Convention 
last summer (a role in which they experienced severe police re- 
pression; one ACT-UP Philly organizer, Kate Sorenson, is at press 
time facing trial for six trumped-up felony charges). Among other 
priorities that a truly radical queer movement should address as 
immediately and forcefully as possible is the epidemic of violence 
and harassment directed at queer youth in schools. Groups such 
as the newly revived Queer Liberation Front have placed this 





issue at the forefront of their efforts, and though this form of © 


direct action carries substantial risks, we must recognize (and, 
from our own experiences growing up, probably already do, if 
only on a subconscious level) that the war on queer youth repre- 
sents the front lines of broader romenere and patriarchal ef- 
forts to destroy us. 

- The noted African American lesbian. poal Audre Lorde was 


-right on the mark when she argued that we cannot use the master’s 


tools to dismantle the master’s house. This is an opportune his- 
toric and strategic moment for us to abandon those activists and 
organizations that seem more interested in claiming their “right- 
ful” share of the master’s house, than in waging a meaningful struggle 
for the true liberation of all queer communities. » 


Tom Thomson is an activist based in Gainesville, Florida. He 
would love feedback on this article; contact him via snail mail c/o 
the Onward Collective, or at xsomeshtx @ hotmail.com. 


HEY YOU! 


If you’ve heard us been called “stupid 
anarcho-leftist trash” or “the best thing 


to happen to Anarchism since the color 
black,” we want to know! Please let us 
know of any reviews you see, or better 


yet, send a clipping. Thanks. 
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Activism 


Dear Onward Collective, 


I read Rob’s description of the demo at the 
School of the Americas [Protest and 
Disempowerment: One Anarchist’s Experience 
at SOA from Winter 2000-Olissue of ONWARD] 


and am writing because I have had close encoun- 


ters with similar groups over the years and have 
some thoughts that may contribute to the dia- 
logue. 

I was involved with the African Liberation 
Support Committee in the 70s-a coalition against 
the racist settler regimes in Rhodesia and South 
Africa. The coalition members include Catholic 
pacifists, Maoist, liberal academics, Black Na- 
tionalists and working-class activists. One of its 
most successful campaigns was the boycott of 
Rhodesian chrome, an ore necessary to the mak- 
ing of steel. At the time there were radical cau- 
cuses in steelyards, shipyards, auto plants as 
well as African-American radical workers groups 
in many cities. These groups were the result of 
the radical 60s movements that decided that or- 
ganizing the working class in factories and com- 
munities was the direction for revolutionary 
change. What this meant to us was “relying on 
the masses,” knowing that people experience con- 
flict with the system in a myriad ways and want 
justice. The role of revolutionaries was to “orga- 
nize” —facilitate particular struggles which had 
the potential to bring the power relationships 
clearly into focus. Through participation in these 
struggles, people would transform — from angry 
“isolation to political empowerment through col- 
lective engagement. 


The mechanics was to watch the newspapers 


for the notice for incoming ore ships from Rho- 
desia and round up workers from other factories, 

udents and political activists to show up at the 
docks to catch the longshoremen as they drove 
into the gates. We would hand them a leaflet and 
try to engage them in conversation. We would 
have banners and signs explaining why we were 
there. The strategy of my group was to stop the 
chrome from being unloaded by winning over the 
longshoremen to refuse to unload the chrome. 
Pretty straight forward. I wouldn’t think of do- 
ing it any other way. But the Catholic pacifists 
were there to “bear witness.” They were deter- 


-, mined to put their bodies.on the line and block 


ships from being unloaded, go to jail and serve 
their time. 
The longshoremen in Baltimore and many other 


ə coast cities included many African-Americans. 


When approached by the demonstrators they 
were in agreement with our purpose and did not 
touch the ore. The ships bumped up and down 
the coast, refused at port after port — from Maine 
to the Gulf of Mexico — and had to bring the ore 
all the way back to Rhodesia time after time. 
When it was apparent that the longshoremen were 
won over the Catholic pacifist were pissed. A 


_ few wanted to go onto the boats to protest any- 


way and get busted. 
In the 80s I was part of the Latin American 
Solidarity Committee — the movement against 
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US military involvement in Central America. This 
was an earlier incarnation of the same coalition 
you describe at the SOA demo. Despite the chap- 
ter at the University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee 
having more than 40 members (and the citywide 
group being even larger) their activities were 
mostly inner directed — educationals for the mem- 
bership, films and cultural events with an occa- 
sional demo away in Chicago or DC. The group 
was startled and resistant when my partner and I 
suggested doing education and agitation to the 
campus community. We initiated doing literature 
tables and leafletting with engaging people in dia- 
logue. It was scary for a lot of people to do, but 
it was such a good thing. Things progressed to 
doing street theatre performances with masks 
and stilt-walkers and music. This developed an 
activist community that continued through the 
Gulf War period. 

The campus group was pretty much won over 
to doing things the lively way, but the citywide 
group persisted in marching around in a circle 
chanting at the empty downtown Federal Build- 
ing on the streets vacated by the weekday 
workforce. Grim looking automatons plodding 
on their sad circular track, bearing their witness. 

The religious pacifist movement is so focused 
on their own “righteousness” that it’s hard to see 
where they do anything to make radical social 
change. They are in essence reformist, petition- 
ing the military to be moral while they ignore the 
millions of people who want an end to imperial- 
ist wars. What isn’t demoralizing about that? 
What is important is that we learn from all this 
and not become like them. Our movement today 
must be engaging and inclusive. We have to ask 
ourselves — when we demonstrate, are we invit- 
ing people in? We must avoid isolation in our 
enlightenment and feel that we must carry the 
struggle on our few skinny shoulders. It must 
not be easier to face off with police at demon- 
strations than to engage strangers, even co-work- 
ers and neighbors in political discussion. 


‘Susan Simensky 


Seattle, and 


Anarchism 





Hi Rob, 


I agree with a lot of what you had to say about: 


the organizational structure of SOAW - I am one 
of a small group of younger anti-globalization 
activists that worked with SOAW in planning 
the protest. I have been working with SOAW for 
three years and they have made incredible progress 
from a hierarchical organization run by a priest 
to being more open, and we can work with them 
so this continues. We really had to struggle to get 
the autonomous actions added to this year’s vigil. 
A lot of the older more religious based folks were 
scared of “Anarchists” and didn’t want it to be 
another “Seattle.” We need to ease them into more 
militant tactics. A lot of the people who crossed 
in the first procession probably have never com- 
mitted acts of civil disobedi- 





Rob Augman-- Onward Collective 


ence before and this is a good empowering first 
step for them. Hopefully this experience and oth- 
ers will lead to more disobedience actions in the 
future. 

SOAW, and those in the leadership scared at 
giving up power, are reassured after this year’s 
vigil that they can allow autonomous actions and 
things will still be OK. So hopefully next year 
things can be more democratic and there will be 
more disobedience. We can’t expect them to 
change overnight. But we can bring along thou- 
sands of people to more militant tactics, but it 
has to be done slowly. If we are going to build a 
movement that can make real change we need all 
those people: nuns, students, liberals, and people 
who have no idea what an affinity group is. 
People who only saw Seattle through the eyes of 
CNN got to see puppets for themselves and 
maybe some real live ‘Anarchists’ and realized 
that we’re not that scary. 

Also, SOAW is open to actions at other times 
in the year. I helped with an action last May and 
two this November (2000) before and after the 
vigil (the symbolic hanging and banner hanging). 
They want the November vigil to somehow find 
the balance to being comfortable to everyone. 


Thanks, 
Laurel Paget-Seekins 


EEE 


Hello Laurel, 


It’s troublesome that some SOAW folks were 
afraid of the recent SOA protest turning into 
another ‘Seattle’ when ‘Seattle’ was the most 
gigantic victory won by grassroots movements 
in decades! We successfully exposed the WTO, 
shut it down, put them on the defensive (for 
once), and inspired thousands, if not millions of 
others around the world to the potential of 
grassroots political movements. And not only 
was ‘Seattle’ successful in all of those ways but 
also that we did it in bottom-up, non-hierarchi- 
cal, decentralized, directly-democratic, and co- 
operative organizing. We should be hoping for 
the success of ‘Seattle’ with every action we 


plan! — oe 
About SOAW fearing ‘the Anarchists,” ‘they 


should re-evaluate the organizing structures that 
made ‘Seattle’ so successful. They were consis- 
tent with those developed by Anarchists years 
and years ago. Anarchists were not just destroy- 
ing property, but also heavily involved in com- 
munications, medical, food, housing, planning, 
jail solidarity, legal, trainings, street barricading, 
performance, media, and destroying corporate 
and State property! Anarchists worked on all 
fronts! : 

So much of the success that we see today and 
much of the new movement itself is due to the 
popularity of Anarchist ideas and of putting them 
into practice. Part of this process also is of de- 
mocratizing our own protests, even that of 
SOAW. 

SOAW’s attempts to be as inclusive as pos- 
sible (in attendance) is greatly important! Build- 


ing mass movements against the State and Capi- — 
talism is part of making the new society. How: 


SOAW will be more inclusive (in decision-mak- 
ing) is a difficult challenge our movements must 
face. The new society must not just be peaceful 
and free from militarism but also radically demo- 
cratic, inclusive, and participatory as well. 


Solidarity. 
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PP/POWs 


Greetings Dan and the Onward Collective: 


All on this end is as can be expected under the 
prevailing circumstances. I am still waiting to be 
transferred to a prison closer to NYC. Perhaps 
when I get there I'll be able to get the publication 
with less scrutiny. 

Indeed, there are several forums and confer- 


ences being planned to discuss the existence of 


US PP/POWs. At the end of the year, the BPP is 
having a reunion in DC (Howard Univ) in which 
this issue will be raised; Malcolm X Grassroots 
Movement-NYC will be traveling to South Afrika 
for the UN Conf. and Black August commemo- 
ration to discuss and raise the issue of US PP/ 
POWs. Jericho-CA & MXGM-CA are planning 
to have a conference in Cuba at the end of the 
year on US PP/POWs, and other folks are devel- 
oping forums across the country to assist in rais- 
ing the issue onto the national debate. It was 
hoped that Clinton would pardon more political 
prisoners before leaving office as several peti- 
tions were submitted to him (Clinton pardoned 
PPs Linda Evans and Susan Rosenberg — eds). 
The Congressional Black Caucus submitted a let- 


ter in support of one of the petitions submitted » 


to him . The Congressional Black Caucus sub- 
mitted a letter in support of one of the petitions 
for pardons, and Congresswoman Cynthia 
McKinney filed a report with Clinton based on a 
forum she sponsored on COINTELPRO human 
rights violations and the existence of PP/POWs 


in.support of the petitions. Unfortunately, as of — 


this writing he failed to be responsive to this 
initiative, which ultimately mean we have an- 
other 4 years to build a momentous campaign to 
demand amnesty and release of US PP/POWs. 
Of course, I believe that the. Jericho Amnesty 
Movement should be the center organizational 
representative in this national determination. Pro- 
gressive forces should lend physical and material 
support to The Jericho Amnesty Movement in 
order to build the kind of national campaign that 
empowers political prisoners of war. We have 
much work to accomplish, but the rudimentary 
organizational structure exist in The Jericho 
Amnesty Movement, which means we do not 
need to reinvent the wheel. All progressive forces, 
no matter the political allegiance, should recog- 
nize there is strength in unity, and the issue of 
US PP/POWs transcend party-lines. The task 
before us is to build a sustainable national move- 
ment that is uncompromising and relenting in 
building support for US political prisoners of 
war. When we have accomplished this task, our 
entire struggle will have taken a qualitative leap 
forward identifying with a single issue we all can 
agree demand our principled physical and mate- 
rial support. Championing the cause of amnesty 
and release of PP/POWs ultimately demands the 
study of why these women and men are in prison. 
Activists will have to study the history of 
struggle these captives were engaged, and the 
methodology used to suppress the movements 
they took part. Hence, when Congresswoman 
Cynthia McKinney demands that there must be 
a reopening of the Church Senate Committee in- 
vestigation on the FBI’s COINTELPRO activi- 
ties, she will have the support of progressive 
activist from across the country and internation- 
ally. We will be able to expose the war that J. 
Edgar Hoover declared on these progressive forces. 
resulting in their imprisonment. We will have been 
able to teach a new generation of activist about 
the violent nature of the State, about State terror- 
ism and why we must be prepared to fight back 
at all times.. We will come to terms with the real- 
ity that “We Are Our Own Liberators!” 


Struggle straight ahead, 
Anthony Jalil Bottom 
(see page 20 for Jalil’s contact information!) 


-- yoe ete 
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DELBERT ORR AFRICA 


ABDUL MAJID (A. LaBORDE) JOSEPH BOWEN 
83A0483 / Box 2001 AM 4985 / Drawer K AM4272/ i Kelly Drive 
Malone, NY 12953 Dallas, PA 18612 Coal township, PA 
Upstate Cor. Fac. SCI Dallas 17866-1021 
ANTHONY “ JALIL? BOTTOM Dr. MUTULU SHAKUR JUAN SEGARRA PALMER 
77A4283 / Box 618 83205-012 / Box PMB 15357-077 / Box 818 
135 State St. / Auburn Cor. Fac. . Atlanta, GA Coleman, FL 33521 
Auburn, NY 13024 30315 FCI Coleman 
ANTONIO CAMACHO NEGRON ED POINDEXTER #1104037 LARRY GIDDINGS 
03587-069 / Box 2000 525 Fourth Avenue 10917-086 / Box 1000 
White Deer, PA 17887 Lino Lake, MN 55014-1099 Lewisburg, PA 
USP Allenwood Minn. Correctional Facility 17837 
AZIZ ABDUL MUMIT EDWARD GOODMAN AFRICA LEONARD PELTIER 
96521-131 / Box 8500 AM 4974 / Box 200 89637-132 / Box 1000 
Florence, CO Camp Hill, PA 17011-0200 Leavenworth, KS 
81226-8500 SCI Camp Hill 66048 
BASHIR HAMEED (J. YORK) HANIF S. BEY (B. GEREAU) MARILYN BUCK 
82A6313 / Box AG ~œ- = 96544-131 / Box 8500 ADX 00482-285 / Unit B 
Fallsburg,NY =” f Florence, CO. 5701.8th St. Camp Parks 
12733. Fara 81226-8500 ‘Dublin, CA 94568 
BILL DUNNE HERMAN BELL MARSHALL EDDIE CONWAY 
10916-086 / Box 1000 7900262 / Box 2001 116469 / Box 534 
Leavenworth, KS Dannamora, NY Jessup, MD 
66048 12929 20794 
CARLOS ALBERTO TORRES JAAN K. LAAMAN MICHAEL DAVIS AFRICA 
88976-024 / Box 1000 W41514/ Box 100 AM 4973 / Box 244 
Oxford, WI 53952 MCI Cedar Junction Grateford, PA 19426-0244 
FCI Oxford South Walpole, MA 02071 SCI Grateford 
CHARLES SIMS AFRICA JANET HOLLOWAY AFRICA MONDOWE LANGA (D. RICE) 
AM 4975 / Box 244 006308 / 451 Fullerton Ave 27768 / Box 2500 
Grateford, PA 19426-0244 Cambridge Springs, PA Lincoln, NE 
SCI Gratefo rd 16403-1238 68542-2500 
_ DAVID GILBERT - JANINE PHILLIPS AFRICA MUMIA ABU-JAMAL 
83A6158 / Box 51 006309 / 451 Fullerton Ave AM-8335 / 175 Progress Dr. 
Comstock, NY — Cambridge Springs, PA Waynesburg, PA 
12821-0051 16403-1238 15370-8090 
DEBBIE SIMS AFRICA JOSE SOLIS JORDON OJORE NURU LUTALO 
006307 / 451 Fullerton Ave 081-21-424 / Box 819 59860 / PO-861 
Cambridge Springs, PA Coleman, FL 30315 SBi# 0000901548 


16403-1238 FCI Coleman (Low) Trenton, NJ 08625 


*Anarchist Prisoners’ Legal Aid 


Network | *No Compromise & 

813 SW 3rd Ave PMB #354 PO Box 1440 

Portland OR 97204 Santa Cruz CA 95060-0917 
aplan69 @ hotmail.com nocomp @waste.org 


, www.nocompromise.org 
* Earth First! Journal 


PO Box 1415 *The Nuclear Resister & 
Eugene OR 97440 PO Box 43383 
earthfirst @igc.org Tucson AZ 85733-3383 USA 


www.e w.earthfirstjournal. org nukeresister @igc.org 


www.nonviolence. org/nukeresister/ 


* Earth Liberation Prisoner whoweare.html - 


Support Network 
PO Box 11331 * Political Prisoners of War 
Eugene OR 97440 CoalitionA © 
PO Box 554 . 
*The Jericho Movement Lincoln MA 10773 USA 
PO Box 650, New York, NY 10009 cwritsher@aol.com 


jericho98 @ usa.net 
www.thejerichomovement.com 


Æ means the organization has a publication that you should get! 


| ONWARDis a quarterly published Anarchist newspaper. 
fl Subscriptions help us fund the publication, so please subscribe! 


H $7-10 in the US 


{J $10-13 outside the US 


A Free to prisoners 





pL] Sponsor a prisoner’s subscription $7-10 
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| The narrative of non-compromised:p 


_ ing, “you’re not holy enough.” It is simply chau- 


_ hess, as in politics.” 


OSCAR LOPEZ RIVERA 


RUSSELL“MAROON’SHOATS 
87651-025 / Box 33 AF-3855 / 175 Proggress Dr. 
Terre Haute, IN Waynesburg, PA 
47808 ~- 15370 
RAY LUC LEVASSEUR SEKOU KAMBUI (W.TURK) 
10376-016 / Box PMB 113058 / Box 5107 
Atlanta, GA Union Springs, AL 
30315 36089 
RICHARD WILLIAMS SEKOU ODINGA VERONZA BOWERS Jr. 
10377-01 6 05228-054 / Box 1000 #35316-136/ Box 819 
3901 Klein Bivd. Marion, IL Coleman, FL 33521-0819 
Lompoc, CA 93436 62959 FCI Coleman (Med) 
ROBERT SETH HAYES SUNDIATA ACOLI - WILLIAM PHILLIPS AFRICA 
74A2280 / Box 51 39794-066 / Box 3000 AM 4989 / Drawer K 
Comstock, NY White Deer, PA 17887 Dallas, PA 18612 
12821-0051 USP Allenwood SCI Dallas 
ROBERTTHAXTON THOMAS MANNING WILLIAM “LEFTY” GILDAY 
#12112716 10373-016 / Box 4000 P.O. Box 1218 / MCI Shirley 
777 Stanton St. ` Springfield, MO 65801 Shirley, MA 
Ontario, OR 97914 MCFP 01464-1218 
ROMAINE*CHIP’ FITZGERALD THOMASWARNER YU KIKUMURA 
#B-27527 / Box 290066 M3049 / Drawer R 09008-050 / Box.8500 ADX 
CSP-SAC FC 1208 ; Huntingdon, PA Florence, CO 
Represa, CA 95671-0066 16652 81226-8500 





Stick it to the Manarchy... 
This means many women, people of color, the 
young and elderly, and the economically disad- 


vantaged do not have what it takes to participate 
in the manarchist revolution. Revolutions that 


continued from page 15 


Ultimately; we find the “NO COMPRO- 
MISE” position compromises a significant part 
of our ideals. We are working to build a world 
where people are empowered and loving. How- 
ever, manarchist militancy tends to insult allies 
in the movement rather than act in cia. 


are as unacceptable as revolutions of young war- 
women and children 2) exclude. 


minds us of ¢ college fraternities saying, ‘ ‘you’ re 
not macho enough” and the Christian Right say- feel like gatherings where people are empowered, 
enjoying themselves, and in solidarity with their 
W he allies. Marching in the Black Bloc 


vinism that divides people. 
The intersection of the mili- 






we have found many are 











tancy and no-compromise tough enough to get hit 
position is quite similar to R on the head, but not 
the martyr ethic of the re- is of, open enough to say 
ligious movement’s call OP com let alone 
for civil disobedience communicate tac- 


where people sacrifice 
themselves for a greater 
cause. In the past few | 
tras . wae 
years, civil disobedi- 
ence has come under fire PØ 
by radicals calling for 
tactics less cooperative 
with the system and more 
empowering and inclusive for 
the participant. Yet, manarchist’ Ty) 
reasoning has gone full circle; jail time 
and battle wounds have become the new self- 
sacrificial disobedience. 7 

We would also note that religious movements i 
calling for civil disobedience tend to emphasize 
love, while manarchists emphasize aggression. 
Five Days That Shook the World, a book writ- 
ten within the movement about “Seattle and 
Beyond,” celebrates direct action participants 
as “street warriors.” The Random House dic- 
tionary defines warrior as “1. A man engaged or 
experienced in warfare; soldier. 2. A person who 
has shown great vigor, courage, or aggressive- 
A warrior is a self-pro-. 
claimed hero, dogmatic and competitive. 

We do not romanticize the image of the non- 
compromising militant, ready to take anything 
on in the name of the cause. We are not Rambo. 
We are not the Navy Seals. We are not heroes. 
We are Anarchists, building a space that is em- 
powering, accepting, inclusive, accessible, com- 
municative, and community oriented. 

To build the movement, we must be more 


tical ideas, need, 
S or feelings. This 
embodies- the 


A typical male gen- 


der role. If one 
Sa wants to be a street 

warrior, we urge the 

N warrior to direct his 
N or her negative energies 
at the system and contrib- 

ute positive feelings back to the 






movement. 


Rather than the oe “N O COMPROMISE, S 
we call for “whatever works.” If that sounds too 
cold, we suggest, “Live the Revolution.” Quite 
simply, we urge our comrades to more carefully 
evaluate how our actions will affect our targets, 


militant tactics or the people who use them; we 
are calling for people to step outside their Anar- 
chist dogmatism and use tactics as they are useful. 


cal and tactical differences, and understanding and 
respecting each other’s varying opinions. If a move- 
ment is uniform in tactics and ideologies, it is bor- 
ing and vulnerable to extinction. We must work 
with those with different opinions, while recog- 
nizing our common goals and organize in a way 
that respects and acknowledges difference through 
communication. 


The authors encourage people to respond and dis- 
cuss this issue. They can be contacted at: 


than merely relentlessly physically rugged, de- The Rock Bloc Collective 

voted to the cause, self-sacrificial and militant. c/o the Student Action Collective 
Those who cannot afford — monetarily, physi- Bard College 

cally or emotionally — to risk arrest, lawsuits or | Annandale-on-Hudson, NY 12504 
physical assault are excluded from this club. rm479@bard.edu 


benefit only the middle/upper class white males 


riors sacrificing themselves for the good of the 






organizing. However aren Tey oe occur mer shoule = 


capitalism, and oppression. We are not critiquing 


We value alliance building, discussing ideologi- 


